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Trouble From the Left 


TWO DISTURBING new elements have crept into the big 
Southern California Gas Co. rate case, on which hearings 
are now continuing in Los Angeles. SoCal is seeking an 
extra $16.6 million in revenues, with a $10 million in- 
terim boost. Returns which were brought up to 514% 
in 1950 have skidded to less than 4%, with new capital 
investments bringing about 1%. 

So Southern Cal is in one corner, battling for a rate 
boost. In the other corner, the usually fairly-well- 
informed opposition has been replaced by two fighters— 
OPS and the leftists—seconded by several blocs of 
rather vague origin whose names imply that they are citi- 
zens’ “protective leagues.” 

The leftists have a reason to be in there—they might, 
conceivably, succeed in forcing public ownership of the 
utility if they work at it long and hard enough. 

OPS has no excuse whatsoever for being there, unless 
it be to (a) waste taxpayers’ money; (b) play the usual 
brand of Fair Deal politics, or (c) exercise its collective 
vocal cords. 

Together, the factions make rather peculiar stable- 
mates. Presumably, they have different ends (although 
it might be said that the administration is not particularly 
averse to public ownership of business). Their methods, 


however, are roughly parallel. They both, in brief, like to 


make a lot of noise. 

Spokesman for OPS was Erich A. Schultz, district econ- 
omist, who also reportedly was economic adviser to Gen- 
eral MacArthur in Japan for two years and head statis- 
tician for the Manhattan A-bomb project. Called to the 
stand by Emil J. Broz, OPS attorney, Mr. Schultz took the 
opportunity to outline some rather elementary facts of eco- 
nomic life for the assemblage. Said he, 

“Essential to the stability of the economy in (an all- 
out defense effort) is the stability of the price level. An 
inflationary spiral has a number of contributing causes, 
psychological and others. Its mechanics are quite simple 
because prices are interdependent. A selling price to one 
becomes a cost to another. Therefore, a price increase in 
One commodity brings higher prices for other commod- 
ities, with spiraling effect.” 

Up to this point, Mr. Schultz was on solid ground, 


but he didn’t stay there long, viz.: 


“Because of its important central position in the south- 
ern California economy, a price increase in gas rates 








would bring cost increases to agriculture, industry, and 
government, as well as to residential customers. These 
cost increases would result inevitably in upward pressure 
of prices of the commodities sold by these various users 
of the original commodity. Thus the whole cost-price 
structure is elevated.” 

This original commodity concept is rather fascinating, 
if academic. Mr. Schultz seemed to be presuming that 
the purveyors of this “original commodity” are immune 
to cost pressures themselves. Vice President Walter J. 
Herrman of SoCal put the finger on this idea very effec- 
tively. Mr. Schultz, he said in not so many words, was 
confused by cause and effect; that increased prices are the 
effect, not the cause, of inflation, and that the company 
is only trying to catch up to the higher costs of doing 
business. 

Continuing, Mr. Schultz said: 

“That (the elevation of the whole cost structure) is 
the threat posed by granting price increases which are 
not absolutely necessary for the preservation of an essen- 
tial industry. Applications for rate increases such as these 
must be weighed very carefully.” 

The assumption here might have been that the public 
utilities commission, which required 16 months to pass 
on SoCal’s last price raise, was in danger of making a too- 
hasty decision. 

What OPS was doing at the PUC hearing was summed 
up nicely by Mr. Broz when he said, “We are not here 
as protestants. We are here only to describe to the com- 
mission the efforts of OPS to stabilize the economy.” 

To the observer, it would seem that public hearings of 
the PUC, whose calendar is already overflowing, are a 
heck of a place to make a speech. 

The leftists’ immediate goal is to defeat the price 
raise—or is it to make enemies for the gas company? At 
any rate, the California Legislative Conference, listed by 
the California senate committee on un-American activ- 
ities as a front organization, was officially represented at 
the hearings by Paul Major, another of the committee's 
listees. Gasco attorneys noted these facts—for the record. 

Willing, if unwitting, abettors were such “consumer 
groups” as the Eastside Conference Against the High 
Cost of Living and the Housewives Committee for Lower 
Prices. They took their cue from the leftish tactics. 
One spokesman for the former group challenged the fact 








that SoCal pays more to its parent, Pacific Lighting Corp., 
for gas than it does to El Paso Natural Gas Co. for Texas 
gas. Under cross-examination, he admitted he didn’t real- 
ize that the company took delivery from Pacific Lighting 
wherever it’s needed, while El Paso delivers gas at the 
border. 

Another spokesman, a woman, complained that house- 
wives are forced to “steal” from their food budgets (a 
very skillful maneuver, as any housewife will testify), 
and expressed righteous indignation over the new offices 
SoCal is erecting. 

“Let them pay for it if they want it,” she declared. 

How to cope with such tactics is fast becoming a tick- 
lish public relations problem for a number of utilities. 






the editors — > 


Specific public information programs are still on a cy. 
and-fill basis, because the problem is too new—rate jp. 
creases in the gas business having been an unborn breed 
until two or three years ago. Newspapers are not bej 
helpful, except in rare instances; possibly the best that 
can be hoped for is that they won't take any editorial 
stand. The news columns, however, will continue to play 
up the opposition’s statements, because—there’s no doubt 
about it—they’re good copy. 

The net result in all these cases is that PUC’s are being 
subjected to increasing pressures and resistance becomes 
increasingly difficult. The public’s confidence in thei 
integrity is being shaken. It’s too bad that the OPS js 
one of those who are doing the shaking. 





Expensive Supernumerary  _— 

Washington 
OFFICIAL WASHINGTON is beginning to wonder out 
loud just what OPS is about in its gas rate case activities. 
Sen. Burnet R. Maybank (D.-S.C.), chairman of the 
joint congressional “watchdog” committee that hovers 
over the emergency agencies created by DPA, recently 
wrote to Price Boss Michael DiSalle wanting to know 
why the OPS kept intervening in these cases. 

DiSalle’s reply agreed that OPS should stay out of 
utility rate cases, except those which involve wholesale 
utility rates, as specified in the law. However, DiSalle’s 
idea of what “stay out” means is very different from what 
the average American means when he uses the term. OPS 
assumes that whether or not it intervenes, to the extent 
of making a publicity showing, is altogether discretion- 
ary and that what Congress meant was that it was to con- 
centrate on the wholesale rate cases. 

In short, OPS apparently reserves the right to get into 
any kind of utility rate case—with the consent of the 
regulatory commission involved—if its officials believe 
the result would have an important bearing on the over- 
all stabilization effort. In such an exceptional case, DiSalle 
pledged that his agency wouldn’t resort to “dilatory tac- 
tics.” He said that the OPS has authority for “consent” 
activity by virtue of “an inherent right” which was not 
affected by the specific provisions of the act which limit 
OPS appearance to wholesale rate cases. 

What all this gobbledegook seems to mean—and does 
mean, in view of the record—is that the OPS has a right 
to intervene anywhere, if it can bully, bulldoze or other- 
wise horn in on any hearing. If such a novel rule of the 
law were followed by all agencies, then the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and the U. S. Board on Geographic Names, 
to mention only two of several thousand government 
bureaus, can intervene in gas rate cases because, so far 
as is known, nothing in the law setting up these agencies 
prohibits them specifically from appealing to FPC for 
permission to make a showing in gas rate cases. This 
statement by DiSalle is so novel as to be insulting, but 
Congressmen in this administration are not easily in- 
sulted. 


The OPS has increased to nine the number of natural 


gas rate cases before the FPC in which the agency is tak. 
ing a part, OPS has announced here. The three new cases 
involve Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp., which pro- 
poses to increase its rates to some 52 resale customers in 
the East and South; Atlantic Seaboard Corp. and Virginia 
Gas Transmission Corp., serving customers in the East 
and Central Atlantic area; and United Fuel Gas Co., which 
does business in the mid-Atlantic area. 

OPS’ announcement of its intervention clearly states 
that “these rates are mot subject to direct price control by 
OPS but must be approved by the Federal Power Com- 
mission.” 

“However, under the Defense Production Act, public 
utilities making application for an increase in wholesale 
rates must notify OPS and must consent to intervention 
by the agency in proceedings before the regulatory body,” 
the announcement pointed out. 

DiSalle said, in relation to these cases, that the “OPS 
is well aware of the importance of utility rates in the cost 
of living picture.” 

“We fear that, as is so often the case, these proposed 
wholesale increases, if granted, would be pyramided by 
resale markups at the retail level, with consequent in- 
creases to consumers of considerably more than $80 mil- 
lion... 

“It is evident that in many cases the wholesale pipeline 
companies are seeking to pass on to the consumer recent 
federal income tax increases, levied to help meet the costs 
of the defense program and to combat inflation. Many 
are also attempting to raise the level of profit on their 
investment above that prevailing before Korea, and to 
translate every cost increase into a rate increase. We do 
not believe this is justified in a period of national emer- 
gency and we feel that disproportionate increases in 
natural gas rates would adversely affect the price stabil- 
ization program.” 

Mr. DiSalle’s remarks, ignoring the economic facts of 
life as it is lived under permanent regulatory bodies, 
should nonetheless help him in his forthcoming Congres- 
sional campaign. Reason enough, no doubt, to keep OPS 
set in its role as an expensive, time-wasting supernumer- 
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Cooperative Cathodic Protection 


IN PREVIOUS EDITIONS of this page mention has been 
made of the work of the Correlating Committee on 
Cathodic Protection, organized to promote uniformity 
and cooperation of thought and practice both industry- 
wide and nation-wide. The successive availability of four 
papers by this committee has also been announced. 


These four papers are now obtainable in one cover 
as a “Report of the Correlating Committee on Cathodic 
Protection, July 1951.” This 33-page publication can be 
obtained from the office of the National Assn. of Corro- 
sion Engineers, 919 Milam Bldg., Houston 2, Texas, at 
a cost of 50 cents. It contains the four papers on man- 
agement information, notification procedures, technical 
practices, and joint installations, and also several appen- 
dices including a selected bibliography. Possibly no sub- 
ject of comparable scope and technical and economic 


Spectrometers For Continuous Analyses 


LITERATURE dealing with instruments and instrumenta- 
tion has recently described the development of spectrom- 
eters to the point where they have practical use for the 
continuous and automatic analysis of components of proc- 
ess industry plant streams. While such analyses are pres- 
ently of more interest to the petrochemical and petroleum 
industries than to the gas industry, they are applicable to 
fuel gas and related mixtures and therefore a brief men- 
tion of them seems appropriate. 

The infrared spectrometer is one type that can be used 
as a continuous analyzer. Some of the applications which 
have been field-tested are the determination of methane 
in manufactured and natural gas blends, of methane in 
annealing furnace atmospheres of acetylene in a 14-com- 
ponent mixture, and of n-butane in a methane, ethane, 
propane, iso-butane, carbon monoxide, and carbon dioxide 


complexity has been. afforded such complete but short 
and understandable written treatment. 

This booklet should have wide usefulness to all con- 
cerned with the operation and maintenance of under- 
ground or underwater metallic structures. Apart from its 
value to anyone desiring to obtain general information 
of a semi-technical nature on the specialized subject of 
cathodic protection, it should be very convenient to cor- 
rosion engineers for purposes such as the following: 

To inform management of the objectives, problems and 
necessary procedures. 

To similarly inform associates and co-workers. 

To give to other organizations or individuals with whom 
cooperative negotiations or measures become necessary, 
particularly if the matter is new to them and they might 
view it with suspicion, because they can be shown that their 
industry or type of work is represented by or closely related 
to membership on the committee which prepared the book. 








mixture. Another type is the mass spectrometer (for gen- 
eral description see GAS, May 1945, p. 28), adapted for 
continuous monitoring of a single component. One ex- 
ample cited is the recording of the percentage of ethane 
in the bottoms stream from a de-ethanizer distillation 
column. 

Neither of these units is cheap, a complete installation 
costing several thousand dollars; they require maintenance 
and upkeep by trained personnel; and either automatic 
or manual calibration or standardization is necessary at 
suitable intervals, using either specially prepared gas sam- 
ples or samples of the plant stream that have been analyzed 
by some other means. Nevertheless, in certain operations 
the rapid and continuous information that is supplied is 
well worth such expense, ‘and wider use is confidently ex- 
pected by the instrument manufacturers. 





Gas Transmission Line Failures 


A RECENT COMPILATION by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion indicates that 1712 pipeline failures have occurred 
on lines operated by 28 major gas transmission com- 
panies over the past 10-year period. These data were 
compiled for use in congressional studies of legislation 
for the establishment of a safety code for operation of 
natural gas pipelines, a measure for which has been intro- 
duced by a representative from Massachusetts. 

Of these failures, 848 were encountered in operation, 
and 864 occurred during testing (661 of the latter on the 
Big Inch system). More than half of the failures were in 
welds, 98 were due to blowout, and 183 from pullout of 





couplings. Twenty-seven were caused by road machinery 
and 73 by other machinery. River crossings were respon- 
sible for 88, 55 of which were from washouts. One hun- 
dred thirteen were due to corrosion, 51 occurred at bends, 
and 23 were in auxiliary equipment. 

It would seem that the 848 operating failures have the 
most significance, but that such a number is not excessive 
in many thousands of miles of line over a 10-year period. 
This is another illustration, however, of the increasing 
tendency to impose controls over industry whenever un- 
toward incidents occur with sufficient frequency to attract 
Outside attention. 
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HAT is a proper approach as to 

rate philosophy for the determin- 
ation of reasonable rates and regulations 
for transcontinental natural gas pipelines 
which will recognize the many economic 
elements involved? 

Although I’ve been dealing with many 
of the problems of the gas industry for 
several years and, particularly, with the 
problems arising from the distribution 
of natural gas, I want to make it clear at 
the outset that I make no pretense to any 
perfect knowledge as to what is the one 
best solution for any of the particular 
present-date rate and regulatory prob- 
lems with which the industry is faced. 
Also, I have no prophetic insight into 
the future or as to the ways and means 
of meeting the many future problems 
that will arise, so all I propose to do is 
to attempt as analysis, as one engineer 
in the industry, of some of the present- 
day phases of natural gas regulation. 


Three Major Areas 


Natural gas regulatory problems 
divide into three major areas: produc- 
tion, transmission, and distribution. Two 
of these we shall dispose of in very brief 
fashion. As to “production,” it seems 
sufficient to point out that in this field 
there is very little history or experience 
in rate regulation as such. To date regu- 
lation of production has been largely a 
State matter and has dealt principally 
with protecting producers against 
“freeze-outs” by the pipeline companies 
or preventing the waste that used to re- 
sult from a “flush production” scramble. 

Whether regulation of production will 
remain relatively limited is yet to be seen. 
In its Phillips decision the Federal Power 
Commission has recently indicated re- 
luctance to extend its jurisdiction into 
this area, but pending court appeals leave 
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It’s from the stand points of rate level, rate form, and volume 
allocation that a rate philosophy must be approached. 


Rates for Long Distance Pipelines 


By W. B. TIPPY 








In late 1951, Mr. Tippy 
became president of Com- 
monwealth Gas Conversions 
Inc., a newly incorporated 
subsidiary of Commonwealth 
Services Inc., New York man- 
agement and engineering con- 
sulting firm. Mr. Tippy is also 
vice president and a director 
of the parent company. 











uncertainty as to the ultimate outcome. 
The present situation is further compli- 
cated by the U. S. Supreme Court’s 
Kansas field price decision, which many 
pipeline companies are endeavoring to 
make use of in connection with current 
FPC rate cases. | 

Let us also pass quickly over “distribu- 
tion” regulatory problems, since they 
form a complicated field of inquiry of 
themselves. I should merely like to com- 
ment that two of the principal sources 
of current troubles which bother me 
seem to arise from: 

First, the fact that local distribution 
companies are public utilities in the full- 






est sense of the word and are therefore 
expected to meet all reasonable requests 
for service promptly, whereas the pipe- 
line suppliers are not public utilities in 
that the Natural Gas Act allows them to 
determine in their own discretion 
whether and when they will increase 
their capacity to render service. 

Second, the price of gas is regulated 
without regard to its value and has re- 
mained low in a period of violent infla- 
tion, whereas the other fuels with which 
it competes—that is, coal and oil—have 
risen tremendously in price. 

These two factors are at the roots of 
most of the headaches in gas regulation 
at the local level with which I have been 
concerned. I think it would be safe for 
me to venture to predict that as long as 
natural gas continues to sell below its 
value, or until the potential market is 
completely served with gas, the natural 
gas industry is faced with continuing re- 
strictions, particularly restrictions from 
here on out as to the attachment of new 
space heating installations. 

Turning now to transmission line 
regulatory problems from the distribu- 
tion company point of view: They ap- 
pear to divide between rate level, rate 
form, and volume allocation problems. 


Level Unimportant 


With regard to the level of rates 
charged by transmission companies to 
distribution companies, it seems to me 
that within quite a wide range the prob- 
lem of rate level should be relatively 
unimportant to the distribution com- 
panies. Lest this shock anyone too much, 
I hasten to add that in my opinion the 
public interest lies mot in continually re- 
ducing pipeline prices, but in providing 
adequate incentives to the transmission 
lines within practical limits so that they 
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will go out and get—or, if necessary, 
develop—new reserves, and will wish to 
enlarge their facilities to bring more gas 
to the distribution companies. It is my 
feeling that getting the gas for the ulti- 
mate consumers is of far greater im- 
portance and is much closer to the true 
public interest than trying to hold down 
to the lowest possible level the price of 
a commodity already held by regulation 
to a point far below unregulated com- 
peting fuels. 

However, a distressing procedural 
problem has arisen recently from the 
provision in the Natural Gas Act which 
limits suspension by the Federal Power 
Commission of a proposed pipeline rate 
increase to a period of five months, fol- 
lowing which the pipeline may take 
steps to place the new rate in effect and 
collect, subject to possible refund, under 
bond from its customers pending deter- 
mination of the final rate. 

The difficulty arises in that no com- 
parable procedure appears available to 
the distribution companies for promptly 
passing such increases on to their ulti- 
mate customers. With some pipelines 
now collecting on at least two increases 
without any final rate determination, the 
resultant squeeze on distribution com- 
panies becomes of critical importance. 
A recent tendency to settle many of the 
pipeline rate cases promptly should help 
the distribution companies somewhat by 
removing the long period of uncertainty 
as to their final cost of gas, but the time 
lag between relief to the pipeline in its 
rates and subsequent relief to the dis- 
tribution company remains one of the 
most vexing regulatory problems of the 
day. 

To digress for a moment, let us also 
consider briefly the question, “What is 
regulation in the public interest?” Or, 
in other words, what are proper objec- 
tives on which to base a sound theory 
of regulation of the level of rates, 
whether for transmission or distribution 
companies? The principal items appear 
to me to be these: 


First, provision must be made for ade- 
quate and reliable service at reasonable 
cost, which means pricing in line with the 
value and quality of the service rendered. 

Second, to provide such service in a pe- 
riod of growth, a company must be strong, 
with earnings adequate not only to attract 
the risk capital necessary to finance neces- 
sary expansion, but, equally important, to 
provide incentives to the management to 
face up to and assume the risks of rapid or 
unusual plant expansion. 


In my opinion, the public interest 
lies in satisfying both of these items, 
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which means a departure from the rigid 
formula approach of 6% to 612% re- 
turn on original cost less accrued depre- 
ciation as the top limit. 

As to the problem of rate form, an 
increasing number of instances appear to 
indicate that a single, simple demand- 
commodity rate form (or such a rate 
supplemented by a flat rate for small 
customers) is not wholly adequate to 
meet the test in all situations. In my 
opinion, the test of reasonableness of rate 
form is a very simple one, although, as 
is true of most elements in rate making, 
it is not and cannot be precise. It seems 
to me the proper test is the resulting im- 
pact of a proposed form of rate upon the 
distribution company customers served 
by the pipeline. 


Single Formula Inadequate 


From the standpoint of apportionment 
of costs, the demand-commodity form 
has considerable merit if the costs in- 
volved are properly apportioned between 
these two elements. Here again, how- 
ever, no single formula, such as the so- 
called Mississippi River Fuel formula, 
is the “be all and end all” for such dis- 
tribution of costs. 

The position taken by some pipeline 
companies in recent rate cases that all 
relatively stable costs relate to demand 
and that only such costs as vary in direct 
proportion to the volume of gas pumped 
are proper commodity costs also fails to 
meet the test in many instances. The 
facts will be different with each pipeline 
considered, but a philosophy sufficiently 
flexible to yield tenable results in each 
case is the one that all costs clearly re- 
lated to the peak day should be consid- 
ered as demand costs, all costs clearly re- 
lated to day-to-day operation of the line 
and the annual through-put should be re- 
lated to commodity and that all costs 
neither predominantly demand nor com- 
modity should be arbitrarily split, per- 
haps half and half, between the two. 

Even more important, the cost-of- 
service-study and the allocation resulting 
from application of the principles above 
is not in itself anything precise, but 
should merely be a guide to judgment 
and a test as to whether the rates finally 
devised are within the realm of reason. 
The true test again is the impact on the 
customers. The demand charge should 
be high enough to recover costs properly 
associated with demand but should not 
be upped beyond this level for punitive 
purposes to discourage the attachment 
of business. 

Furthermore, the unduly low com- 


modity charge corresponding to a high 
demand charge would have the undesir. 
able effect of encouraging dump sales 
since, after determining the level of ““ 
turn desired, these demand and com. 
modity charges are like two people op 
opposite ends of a teeter-totter and jus. 
tice is done to the pipeline company 
within a fairly wide range as long as the 
demand and commodity charges selected 
correspond to each other. 


Emphasis on Impact 


What is needed is less thinking ig 
terms of precise formula and more cop. 
sideration of the impact of a rate pro. 
posal on the distribution company cys. 
tomers and the ultimate markets they 
serve. Such a study of relative impact 
is admittedly complicated and involve 
proper evaluation of growth character. 
istics of an area, present space heating 
saturations, potential space heating mar. 
kets (giving consideration to prices of 


' competitive fuels in the area), types of 


industrial loads available, economics of 
peak shaving, availability of under. 
ground storage fields (and economic im- 
pact of such use of underground stor. 
age), availability of local gas supply, 
availability of gas supplies from other 
pipeline suppliers, historical costs of gas 
on which local rates have been set and 
local business built up, and many other 
factors. 

Too often only a few of these elements 
have actually received consideration in 
formal rate cases. Much remains to be 
done, but if the focus of attention can be 
directed to impact on the customer com- 
panies rather than the desire for any 
over-simplified formulae, there is hope 
that better results will be achieved. 

We have suggested that the commod- 
ity price should not be so low as to en- 
courage dump sales. In this connection, 
it should be recognized that the cus- 
tomary demand-commodity type of rate 
causes a distribution company to want to 
make such sales. The theory ts that hav- 
ing paid a demand charge based on peak 
day winter use, it is somehow in the 
public interest that the distribution com- 
pany should try to take gas at a 100% 
annual load factor regardless of the use 
to which such gas is put or the low price 
at which it must be sold to achieve a high 
load factor. 

I submit that the public interest 
doesn’t require that the distributor fol- 
low such a program. This means that 
appropriate ways must be found to re- 
move the incentive created by the usual 
demand charge toward filling up the 
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a high ——— some unforeseen and sharp reversal in 
Indesir. “45 to the problem of rate form, an increasing number of instances the economic cycle in this country, which 
P sales appear to indicate that a single, simple demand-commodity rate form would again price gas above competing 
l of te. (or such a rate supplemented by a flat rate for small customers) is not fuels, we shall never again reach the 
1 com. wholly adequate to meet the test in all situations .... point in the older natural gas areas 
ple on where space heating customers can be 
Nd jus. “What is needed is less thinking in terms of precise formula and more attached without restriction. 
MPany consideration of the impact of a rate proposal on the distribution com- | With regard to the factors considered 
aS the pany customers and the ultimate markets they serve... . in cases concerned with the allocation of 
elected gas volumes, one or two major elements 
“I for one, believe that unless there is some unforeseen and sharp do not seem to have received the full 
reversal in the economic cycle in this country, which would again price recognition due them when the impact 
gas above competing fuels, we shall never again reach the point in the of a specific formula on the markets 
ing in older natural gas areas where space heating customers can be attached ser ved IS tested. One such missing fac- 
Con. without restriction.” tor is consideration of the total cost to 
€ pro. the pipeline’s customers of gas delivered 
y cus. to their distribution systems and the im- 
> they summer valley with dump sales. One some kind of volume allocation system on — costs on the ultimate mat- 
mMpact way would be to permit the summer de- which prevents one customer who may The all io 
volves mand charge to drop to the level of the _ be able to enter into a favorable contract “ cane theory employed ap- 
—— summer monthly demands, but this cre- from obtaining undue advantage over é ne’ to have been that if some way is 
mating ates an undesirably vague relationship another customer not so fortunate. Guad t meet peek cay sendowts fos 
) Mat- between peak demand on the line and Fundamentally, the test as to who a job of allocating gas vol- 
es of annual demand charge which would pre- should get how much of a new piece of ome 7 ers and the relative costs to 
es of vent satisfactory advance estimating of capacity on a pipeline should be rela- — _ aaduni wn ot the eter 
oo pipeline revenues. tively simple. The test should be the im- “" "" methods of meeting peaks is of 
nder. A modification of this which permits pact on the market served, that is, on the rs concern. However, it would sp _— 
C 1m. lower summer demand charges predeter- ultimate consumers. In dealing with any ‘ at cost is such a — element malin 
St0r- mined by agreement, which was estab- scarce commodity the objective should a cama Such as Ours that it Can- 
pply, lished by the FPC in a recent rate deci- be to let the impact of scarcity fall on - ee 
other sion, may prove to be a step toward a_ everyone as equitably as possible. ees — factor, and one wae = 
F gas more workable solution although in the Here again there is a difference be- aren 4e considered if the real meaning 
and case in question it had the collateral un- tween a rather simple theory and prac- ae erground storage is to be under- 
yther desirable effect of shifting charges from tical operation. The difficulties arise st wm - P re ~ regard for annual vol- 
the poor load factor customers tothe ones from the almost infinite number of pos- mr aie — to peak day volumes, 
ents having a good load factor. sible variations in the relationship be- not “0 8 we ne markets served. 
n in The point should be kept in sight that tween the various important factors, but he key here lies in the realization that 
> be the division of cost between demand and complexity itself should not become an WAR SERNAGR RORGENM, SNEED VORNN 
n be commodity is primarily a means of ap- excuse for ignoring the factors. pe ang as important as peak day avail- 
aoa’ portioning charges between customers in Here the extension of FPC jurisdiction . . om —— about the only concern 
any relation to the impact their loads impose _ through the allocation of volumes of gas veal _—— ull en ee ane 
ope upon the pipeline. Any specific demand to distribution company customers has tomer is peak day availability. 
and commodity rate is usually deter- had the effect of reaching through into By the use of these charts let ‘us illus- 
10d- mined in the light of existing load pat- an area of regulation supposedly reserved ‘4 the ampact Of an assumed market, 
en- terns and, as I have said, ways should be _ by the Natural Gas Act to the state com- served in three basic ways, of various 
ion, found to prevent such a rate from be- missions. As long as the economics are annual and peak day volume conditions 
CUS: coming a challenge to the distributors what they are today, such a conflict ap- and the costs associated with them: 
rate to enter into undesirable and wasteful pears to be inevitable. Fig. 1 is a somewhat simplified chart 
t tO sales for the mere sake of improving load Regardless of inevitability, it is quite Of the requirements throughout the year 
ave factor and thus changing load patterns evident that FPC is in fact determining of a distribution company customer 
eak just to take advantage of the rate. what loads shall be served, by what dis- whose maximum demand is 10 MMcf 
the The last transmission phase of this dis- tribution companies, and in what states, and whose annual load factor is 40%. 
m- cussion deals with volume allocation and that all this is in conflict with the This customer requires an annual volume 
)% problems as they relate to regulation. concept that a local gas distribution com- of 1460 MMcf. Now assume a 40% ad- 
se Here again, as long as gas is underpriced pany is a public utility and, in theory at dition to peak load, or 4 MMcf, through 
ice with relation to competitive fuels, there least, is bound to serve the demands of adding space heating load which has an 
gh seems to be little chance of the law of its public. The price problem and the assumed annual load factor of 2712% 
supply and demand providing for an physical limitations on gas reserves and and thus requires an additional annual 
est orderly development of the business. on the ability to construct long-distance volume of 400 MMcf. We shall now con- 
o- As long as everyone can sell all the pipelines has, it would appear, rendered sider possible ways to serve this market. 
at gas he can get there is no possibility of the concept of public utility status null First, let us assume a daily full require- 
e- balancing out adine, except by either hav- and void, at least as far as the attachment ments customer with a 10 MMcf contract 
al ing the parties involved enter voluntarily of space heating business is concerned. demand as shown in Fig. 2 and also 
ne into limiting contracts or by provision of I, for one, believe that unless there is assume a rate of $2 demand charge per 
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ASSUMED TYPICAL DISTRIBUTION 
COMPANY REQUIREMENTS CURVE 


1. 10,000 Mcf peak day demand and 40% annual load factor. 


2. 4000 Mcf (or 40%) peak day load added; 2000 additional 
space heating customers with a 27 2% annual load factor, 
400,000 Mcf additional annual requirements. 
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month and 15 cents per Mcf commodity 
charge. It can be readily calculated that 
his customers present load will be 
served at a cost of 31.4 cents per Mcf. 
if this customer can increase his contract 
0 14 MMcf, his average cost for the 
whole load will be 33.1 cents. 

If he can’t contract for more peak day 
gas, he can install peak shaving equip- 
ment at about $75 per Mcf of deliver- 
ability and by manufacturing only about 
4% of his annual voume at an added cost 
assumed at $1.50 per Mcf, plus fixed 
charges on his added investment at 13%, 
can still serve a 40% load addition and 
end up with an average cost per Mcf of 


only 35.6 cents. 

Fig. 3 shows the same load served by 
an underground storage program large 
enough to meet the entire winter peak 
and to store enough gas in the summer 
months to meet nearly two-thirds of the 
customer's annual requirements while 
only about one-third is met by direct 
pipeline deliveries. 

Such a storage program as is illustrated 
here may require an investment of the 
order of $100 per Mcf of peak day de- 
liverability, if suitable fields can be found 
near enough to the market. In one project 
somewhat similar to this, the operating 
expense ran last year about 4 cents per 
Mcf, based on the total annual volume to 
market, plus fixed charges on the storage 
plant investment. 

If it is assumed, as has been proposed 
in one rate case, that the rate for the pur- 
chase of such storage gas from the pipe- 
line is the 100% load factor equivalent 
rate, 21.6 cents on our assumptions, 
then the total cost of gas to serve the ini- 
tial load assumed will be 12.9 cents more 
than this as a result of fixed charges and 
operating expenses relating to the stor- 
age operation, or 34.5 cents per Mcf. 

Assuming the company can contract 
with the pipeline for an extra 400 MMcf 
of annual volume to take on the new load 
and that another $400,000 of investment 
is added to further develop storage sys- 
tem deliverability to meet the peak, we 
find the average cost becomes 35.4 cents 
per Mcf—just about the same as the daily 
full requirements the customer would 
pay even if he couldn’t increase his con- 
tract demand but went ahead with con- 
siderable peak shaving. 

But suppose the storage customer 
can’t get more gas. He can’t just peak 
shave a small percentage of his annual 
volume and still get by with a low final 
cost. The storage type service is much 
more restricted than the daily full re- 
quirements service and depends com- 
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pletely on annual volume. If the storage 
customer peak shaves, he has to peak 
Shave the entire annual volume for the 
business added. 

Using propane and assuming only 
$1.25 per Mcf manufacturing cost plus 
a little more liquid storage because of the 
continuous year-round operation rfe- 
quired—say an investment of $100 per 
Mcf of deliverability—it works out that 
the manufacture of 400 MMcf, or over 
22% of the entire annual volume, would 
cost the storage customer $1.42 per Mcf 
and the aggregate cost of this extra gas 
would be more than the entire cost of the 
original 1460 MMcf. The total average 
cost of all gas would rise to 57.6 cents 
per Mcf. 

Obviously, peak shaving is not a prac- 
ticable means for the storage type 
customer's meeting even normal load 
growth. His only alternatives are either 
to get assured increasing annual volumes 
of gas each year or else to cut off an 
equivalent annual volume of industrial 
load already being served. He has no 
flexibility as does the daily full require- 
ments customer and must consequently 
plan far ahead and plan carefully if he is 
to avoid serious trouble. 

From Fig. 4 it will be seen that the 
same thing is true to a marked degree 
with the intermediate class of customer 
who buys on a 100% load factor annual 
contract basis, stores a good proportion 
of his summer gas to meet winter peaks 
and sells any gas left over on an interrupt- 
ible basis. Such operation requires han- 
dling only about half as much gas 
through storage, and a somewhat smaller 
investment than would be the case with 
the full storage program just examined. 

However, it should be pointed out that 
this operation is also inflexible as to an- 
nual volumes. If the 100% load factor 
customer lets his peak load get ahead of 
the annual volume he can store to meet 
his extra winter requirements, or if he’s 
improvident and sells too much of his 
summer gas to industrial customers on 
an interruptible or dump basis, he’s in 
real trouble when winter comes along. 
He has to have not only the peak day de- 
liverability for his new loads but also the 


annual volumes to serve them or he ends 
up in the same spot that the full storage 
customer did and has to manufacture the 
entire extra annual volume sold. 

As to relative costs of service, this type 
of customer, if he used storage to meet 
the balance of his peak not covered by the 
4 MMcf contract demand, would have 
had an average cost which calculates to 
28.9 cents per Mcf with the initial load. 
With the added load, the cost only moves 
up to 29.8 cents, if the company can in- 
crease its contract demand to 5100 Mcf. 
But if the company can’t increase its 
contract demand and tries to manufac- 
ture the necessary 400 MMcf of addi- 
tional load on the uniform year round 
basis assumed in the storage example, its 
cost for all gas goes to 52.8 cents per Mcf. 
Again, not a very practical solution to the 
problem. 

It is hoped that these examples demon- 
strate something of the economics of 
these methods of supplying markets and 
point out why costs are such an impor- 
tant part of an equitable solution to both 
the balance between types of rates and 
the allocation of gas volumes as between 
distribution companies buying gas on 
different bases where all are serving mar- 
kets quite similar. 


The Test of Impact 


To draw this all together, whether the 
problem be one of rate level, rate form 
or allocation of gas, any proposed solu- 
tion should meet the test of fair and 
equitable impact on the markets served. 
This requires careful consideration of all 
factors involved rather than reliance on 
simplified formulae. 

To date, it appears that many of the 
hearings and resulting orders have not 
really come down to the full and true im- 
pact on the markets served. For instance, 
by excluding cost from consideration, 
proper evaluation of the possibilities of 
peak shaving for daily full requirements 
customers cannot be made. Also, there 
still remains to be worked out an accept- 
able technique for dealing with the 
amount of consideration that should be 
given to the present and prospective 
other sources of supply of so-called par- 
tial requirements customers, yet this fac- 
tor should be considered in evaluating 
true impact on the markets served. 

The hope for the future lies in con- 
structive thinking and discussion about 
these problems within the natural gas in- 
dustry. Continuing cooperative effort is 
necessary if a satisfactory way out of the 
present situation ultimately is to be 
found. 
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Poll Shows Manufacturers 


Expect Output Cuts, See 
Need for Defense Contracts 


A complete breakdown of results, showing 1951 production and percentage of total 
production of manufacturers whose opinions are grouped, appears on the opposite page 








ITH the availability of increasing- 

ly skimpy materials expected to 
determine production ceilings, gas appli- 
ance and equipment manufacturers fore- 
see in 1952 volume cuts ranging as high 
as 24% from 1951 marks, GAMA tfe- 
ported last month. 

The association, compiling results of 
its annual survey in which manufacturer 
members are polled on prospects for 
business during the coming year, warned 
that plants may have to turn to increas- 
ing defense contract work or shake up 
their physical structures in order to oper- 


ate at or above a hypothetical break-even 
point. 

Touchy spots in the production pic- 
ture are water heater manufacture, where 
a 19% production decrease is predicted 
by manufacturers who declare they must 
maintain activity at 81.4% of 1951 in 
order to break even; domestic range pro- 
duction, where 83.7% of 1951’s mark is 
anticipated against a break-even point of 
81.4%; hotel and restaurant equipment, 
which could skim through at 86.9% ac- 
tivity, anticipating a 12% drop; and gas 
unit heaters, where the expected 22% 





Appliance Men Prove Accurate Seers 


Every December Edward Martin, GAMA statistician, 





polls the association’s members. for their predictions 
on business during the succeeding year. A year ago, 
faced with problems concerning materials availability, 
manpower, and conversion to defense work, manufac- 
turers went out on a limb to estimate 1951 sales. 

Domestic range manufacturers last January pre- 
dicted that 1951 sales would be about 23% below 1950 
levels and would approximate 2,325,000 units. Actual- 
ly, 1951 range sales totaled about 2,400,000 units, a 
20.6% drop. Manufacturers of automatic gas water 
ER Martin heaters looked for a 1951 drop of 25% from 1950's 

wines 2,363,000; the year actually ended about 16% below 
1950 levels, with sales totaling 2 million. 

Sales of gas-fired central heating equipment in 1951 fell about 40% be- 
lew the record year of 1950. Floor furnace sales followed the same pattern. 
Restrictions on gas for househeating pushed these sales to a point below 
what might have been termed a “normal” drop. Manufacturers predicted 
that 1951 sales would be 22% under the previous year’s. 

Heating restrictions, on the other hand, helped direct heating equipment 
makers to wind up 1951 about even with 1950, saleswise. They had ex- 
pected a 22% drop. 

For 1952, last year’s uncertainties still exist. Despite such obstacles, 
GAMA members have proved their ability to predict sales with a good deal 
of accuracy, so this year’s survey may be accepted as an authoritative 
estimate of what’s ahead for the next 12 months. 








cut would bring activity well under the 
83.3% needed for break-even. 

Manufacturers of other types of heat. 
ing equipment are more optimistic. Pro. 
duction of central heating equipment is 
expected to rise 3%, direct heating 
equipment to remain the same, and floor 
furnaces to drop only 5% as against a 
break-even point of 79.2%. 

In general, however, the larger com. 
panies have already inked important de. 
fense contracts and expect to add others 
in 1952. Of the industry’s total produc. 
tive facilities, 19% have already convert- 
ed to defense work or are about to. Of the 
facilities operated by just those manu- 
facturers converting, 30% are being set 
up for defense work. 

Furthermore, the break-even point was 
determined on the basis of appliance pro- 
duction only, so a number of manufac. 
turers are already in a sound position— 


particularly the larger ones, with diversi- 


fied facilities. 


On a unit shipment basis, gloomy 
range manufacturers have set their sights” 


yy 


at 1,825,000, which would make 1952 


only slightly better than 1946, about ~ 


300,000 worse than 1949, and considera- 
bly behind all other post-war years. Wa- 
ter heater makers, on the other hand, ex- 
pect to sell 1,620,000 units, which would 
surpass 1946, 1948, and 1949. 

In spite of the general feeling that 
1952 will see a further downturn in pro- 
duction, and that materials shortages will 
be the root of the trouble, manufacturers 
have a strong sense of the urgency of con- 
tinuing to sell to the limits of capacity. 
Only a smattering of companies will de- 
crease their advertising and promotion 
budgets during the year, while a much 
stronger proportion will increase theirs. 
On the average, manufacturers plan to 


hold the line at 1951’s level of activity. 
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Estimated % of Shpts.| WATER HEATERS: 39 manufacturers, who shipped Estimated % of Shpts.| GAS RANGES: 15 manufacturers, who shipped 
1951 Shpts.| Reported 1,544,394 units, 77% of total, reported: . 1951 Shpts.| Reported 827,870 units, 35% of total orted: 
“s 82,120 503 Expect business to increase 10 to 50% in 1952. - 167,147 2022 Expect business to increase 6 to 21% in 1952. 
as 1,058, 96h, 68.6 Expect 7 to 25% less business. - eg 58.8 Expect business to decrease 10 to 37%. 
e 03,310 21 Expect no change in volume of business. - 174,253 21.9 Expect no change in volume Be aa rat 
Consensus (weighted average): -19%. Thus, Consensus: -2)%. Thus, 195 es indica 
1952 sales indicated at 1,620,000 units. at 1,825,000 units. 
| iol e 69.8 Expect no change in amount of advertising and - 697,838 84.3 Expect ‘no change in advertising and prano- 
promotional activity. tional activity. 
~ 332,063 21.5 Expect a 15 to 50% increase. Includes one company reporting a minor 
o 135,000 8.7 Expect a decrease in advertising, promotion. — _2 ee ge r 
19 1,097,418 71.7 Assumed defense contracts in 1951. : _ 2005 inewease- 
20 46,976 28.9 Did not assume defense contracts in 1951. 10 703,067 84.9 Assumed defense contracts in 1951. 
With 20 companies (51% of those reported) 5 12),,803 1501 Did not assume defense contracts in 1951. 
accounting for 28.9% of shipments without With companies which did no defense work 
sos eaead ty Saent cama ae Wessun 
wes abso er c 8 more ‘ ’ 
diversified facilities. manufacturers did not take on defense work. 
17 955,605 61.9 Have contracts or +? of contracts for 7 522,987 63-2 —_ cuioste an a of contracts for 
defense work during 1952. efense wo ng ° 
22 588,789 38.1 Have no contracts for defense work in 1952. 8 301, , 883 36.8 Have no contracts for defense work in 1952. 
sete ete A. a cae a yy ey 
accounting ior o e shipments no ° 
assured of 1952 defense work, it is - a 7 512, 987 62.0 meet te me Se — Pon a . of 
apparent that the larger companies enter production es n ° 
1952 with assurance of defense work. 8 31,883 38.0 Do not expect to convert to defense activity. 
19 1,023,734 66.3 Expect to convert (or maintain) 10 to 50% of Consensus: Indications are that 30% of these 
production facilities to defense in 1952. facilities are now converted, or will be con 
20 520,660 3307 Do not expect to convert to defense activity. verted to defense in 1952. This would be 
Consensus: Indications are that 28% of these 19% of the total reported. 
facilities are now converted, or will be con- - 655,230 79 el Anticipate a break-even point of 83.7% of 1951 
verted to defense in 1952. This would be production (no defense contracts considered). 
et Se te mt hn Noe of Cstimated © of Shpts.| DIRECT HEATING: 25 manufacturers, who 
- | 15178,223 7643 | Anticipate a break-even point of 81.l% of 1951 ff yrs, | 1951 Shpts.| Reported | shipped 897,708 units, LZ of total, reported: 
production (no defense contracts considered). ———— $3,792 ao oe eee ae dee Ie to 70% in 1922 
= ? ’ Expe ease 7 
No. of | Estimated of Shpts.| CENTRAL HEATING: 38 manufacturers, who - 301,216 3309 Expect business to decrease 10 to 0%. 
ufrse 1951 Shpts.| Reported | shipped 239,390 units, 39% of total, reported: - 532,700 60.0 — > cam near to Daeyengp- st , 
= 93,180 38.9 Expect business to increase 2 to 0% in 1952. ni}lion ae in 1952 shi ch is 1951 pon 
~ 93,793 39.2 Expect business to decrease 10 to 10%. aaie: ait auaaneiine lines 
- 52,117 21.9 Expect no change in volune of business. LM 
Consensus based on replies. fron 38 firms is - 400,365 +4:--45-1 Expect no change in amount of advertising and 
pe» ~~ ggualglgaaalay 355,642 | oe. | Bxpect a 15 to 100f increase. 
evel o " Se - P) ° . 
atid Tell eel ee ee 
pronotio activ ° l, ° ° 

72,343 30.2 Expect a 5 to 100% increase. 12 546,071 61.5 Did not assune defense contracts in 1951. 

23,074 9.6 Expect a decrease in advertising, promotion. Companies producing almost two-thirds of - 

200, 382 83.7 Assumed defense contracts in 1951. po _ ry Pag naga B ne 

39,008 16.3 Did not assume defense contracts in 1951. pore tones @ ane eanthannes anh Guta 
It is apparent that in many instances small 
manufacturers did not assume defense work. 12 340,462 3k ee 1962. elites 

165,742 6902 Have contracts or assurance of contracts for 3 51,7,2h6 61.6 p-aecngeiipanine Aa way, Se ~ 1952. 

defense work during 1952. ’ on ag ae the fi yop pe ” 

61,718 2563 Have no contracts for defense work in 1952. y ol ny be 92. age - —< 

11,930 520 Did not reply regarding defense work. with = — penn . — =e “s 
Smaller companies (from point of shipments) 17 597,965 67.3 > commas ten make we ay - 
are those without defense contracts for 1952. a oe _A ion facilities — —. in 19526 

168,00, 70.2 Expect to convert (or maintain) 10 to 85% of 3 239,813 32.7 —— st to comment te defense eotiuttn. 

production facilities to defense in 1952. expe > 

71,386 29.8 Do ; Consensus: Indications are that 31% of these 

> ° not expect to convert to defense activity. GeniSthien eum om eammeael.-an ante tm eate 
Consensus: Indications are that 13% of these cal ae ae in 1952 Site cee te 
facilities are now converted, or will be con ora ° 
21% of the total reported. Apparently, while 
verted to defense in 1952. This would be 
several firms do not have assurame, they do 
30% of the total reported. (Assuming pro- 
duction ard shipments equal. ) anticipate defense work duri 1952. 
BBS og - 76,87), 86 Anticipate a break-even point of 78.8% of 1951 

136, 37 Anticipate a break-oven point of 92.2% of 1951 production (no defense contracts considered). 

production (no defense contracts considered’. os 
. oe of Ustimated | % of Shpts.| FLOOR FURNACIS: 18 manufacturers, who shipped 
Estimated % of Shpts.| UNIT IIZATERS: 1, manufacturers, who shipped MiTse 195i Shpts.| Reported 153,998 units, 55% of total, reported: 
1951 Shpts.| Reported _| 120,197 units during 1951, reported: - 35,726. | 2302 Expect business to increase 10 to 50% in 1952. 

27,455 2269 Expect business to increase 15 to 50% in 1952. - 56,172 ° Expect business to decrease 15 to Sie 

75,765 63.0 Expect business to decrease 10 to 0%. - 62,100 10.3 Expect no change in volume of business. 

16,977 Uyel — no —_ in volume of business. yo ee . 2° ote ae p— Nave ae 

onsensus:-22%. %) under e . ° 
113,377 94,03 wn Pa change in amount of advertising and - 18,572 12.1 Expect no change in amount of advertising and 
promotional activity. promotional activity. 
Inéludes one company contemplating a minor o 119,969 779 Expect a 5 to 35% increase. 
decrease. - 15,457 10.0 Expect a minar decrease. 
6,820 567 Expect a 10 to 35% increase. oY, 125,198 81.3 Assumed defense contracts in 1951. 

24,520 2004 Assumed defense contracts in 1951. 6 28, 800 18.7 Did not assume defense contracts in 1951. 

95,677 79 26 Did not assume defense contracts in 1951. One-third of the campanies did no defense 
9 = a; eS ——— ms —_ They accounted for only 18.7% of the 
no defense work. st o ose who e- 1 reported shipments. 
fense work also make other appliances. 10 117,929 76.6 Have contracts or assurance of contracts for 

21,950 18.3 — contracts ae of contracts for , ne ; defense work during 1952. i om 

defense work dur « 9 23 ot Have no contracts for defense work ° 

98 , 2:7 81.7 Have no contracts for defense work in 1952. . Lid of reporting companies did no defense 
Companies producing majority of unit heaters worke They accounted for 23.l% of shipments. 
have no 1952 defense work. Most of those Smaller companies then spperey have no 
with assurance of such work also manufacture assurance of defense work for 2e 
other appliances ami equipment. 12 117,179 7601 Expect to convert (or maintain) 10 to 50% of 

26,189 21.8 Expect to convert (or maintain) 0 to 50% of production facilities to defense in 1952. 

production facilities to defense in 1952. é %,819 2369 Do not espect to defense activity. 

94,908 78.2 Do not expect to convert to defense activity. Consensus: Indications are that 26% of these 
Consensus: Indications are that 19% of these facilities are now converted, or will be com 
facilities are now converted, or will be car verted to defense in 1952. This would be 
verted to defense in 1952. This would be 20% of the total reported. (Assuming pro- 
11% of the total reported. duction ami shipments equal. ) 

102,635 85 Anticipate a break-even point of 83.3% of 1951 - 123,822 80 Anticipate a break-even point of 79.2% of 1951 
production (no defense contracts considered). production (no defense contracts considered). 











































































































































Last Month. Pari | of this two-part article q 
scribed three growing applications of radian, he ' 
—in churches, in schools, and in garages. 
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By OSCAR SHEFLER 


have been enough to offset the initial cog 
in the first year of operation alone! 


Poultry Broeding. Radiant heating has 
The major advantages they report are 


moved to the chicken house, where it’s paying for 


itself in operating economy and healthier birds. 
1. A cut in mortality rates, to as low as | 


to 2%. 

2. Reduction or complete elimination of 
coccidiosis. 

. Healthier, heavier birds, with resultan 
improvement in market prices. 

4. Utilization of the entire floor area, 9 
that the number of birds per sq ft has 
been increased as much as 50%. 

. Elimination of deaths and injuries due 
to crowding. 


We 


pany asking for information to be used 
in a forthcoming review of outstanding 
developments of the half century in the 
field. 

The reason for the success of radiant 
heating in brooder houses can be seen in 
the reports of producers, queried in a 6 
countrywide survey, some of whom claim 
that their savings, both in the health of 
their birds and in operating economy, 


ADIANT heating is no longer a big 
city fad. It has proved its worth to 
the farmer in hundreds of installations, 
including mushroom farms, greenhouses, 
and cattle breeding barns. 

Probably its greatest use in agriculture, 
however, has been in poultry raising. The 
new trend is so significant that a Euro- 
pean poultry journal, Cocoricos du 
Monde, recently wrote to the. Byers com- 
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. Reduction in fuel and labor costs by as 
much as 50%. 


. Reduction in brooder house cleaning 
costs by as much as 80%. 


8. Lessening of fire hazards, accompanied 
by a drop in insurance rates. 


9. Ease of operation, both as to handling 


the heating equipment and caring for the 
birds. 


10. Saving in the amount of litter needed. 


In Pennsylvania, the owner of a capon 
brooder house was dissatisfied with the 
hover-type heating he had been using 
Accordingly, he remodeled his two 
houses—one of two stories and one 
three—to incorporate radiant heating 
The three-story house is 115 x 36 ft and 
the two-story house, 110x20 ft. The 
two buildings are joined, forming anl 

One-inch insulating board was laid 
over the existing wood floors and ap 


The owner of this capon brooder house it 
Pennsylvania remodeled his two houses and 
switched from hover-type to radiant heat- 
-_, Heating costs were reduced by two 
thirds. 
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tely 14,000 ft of 114-in. and 


chicks from freezing. 








ticle de. proxi appt? 
heatin, § i900 ft of 2¥2-in. pipe were embedded _ In 1945, the owner of a turkey farm 
Ad i 4 3-in. concrete slab. The 144-in. pipe in Burlington, Vt., decided to try radi- 
‘ fabricated into sinuous coils with ant heating in his brooder house, a two- 
. el runs spaced about 12 to 13 in. story building measuring 122x35 fet. 
ptt This pipe size and spacing were The cost, installed, was $4800, represent- 
slcted on the basis of calculated total ing an investment of 57 cents per square 
reat losses for the building: 300,000 Btu foot of floor area. 
hour at an outside air temperature of The building is of frame construction Hangars. Faster engine starting 
a with 1-in. wood siding and building 4s just one advantage of radiant heat- 
Hand valves are used to regulate floor paper covering each side of the studding. "8m big, barnlike aircraft buildings. 
emperatures, SO aS Not to exceed 90° to Space between roof studding is filled 
5° when the temperature outside is with wood shavings to reduce heat losses. 
a veto. This 1s done by keeping water tem- Ceiling and outside walls have a co- 





ture at the boiler at 160°. Room air 
‘temperature 18 in. above the floor does 
got exceed 85°. 

The owner keeps careful records and 
bys found that his heating cost over a 
ven period of the year runs 80 cents 
+ 100 chicks, as opposed to a former 
st of $2.50 per 100 chicks under the 
old hover-type heating. 

In another Pennsylvania installation, 
the owner had an opportunity to observe 
he difference in effectiveness of radiant 


efficient of .1 Btu/hr/sq ft/° F. 

Piping embedded in the first floor con- 
sists of an arc-welded grid of 114-in. 
wrought iron pipe on 12-in. centers, laid 
on fill and covered with 1 in. of concrete. 
The second floor system consists of grids 
of 114-in. pipe on 9-in. centers, embed- 
ded in a 3-in. concrete slab on a 1-in. 
rough wood floor supported by open 
joists. Downward heat flow from the 
second floor grids was calculated to be 
30% of the upward component. 











ANY of the problems attached to 
the heating of garages apply on a 
still larger scale to the heating of air- 
craft hangar buildings. There are the 
enormous doors which must be opened 
many times a day. There are great over- 
head spaces which take a lot of the effec- 
tiveness out of convection heating. And 
there are the vast floor spaces which must 
be heated to make work possible in cold 
weather. 

Radiant heating is especially suitable 



























al cos lle ; 
heat and another type of heating. A few The owner reports that he has been for these structures because it is easily 
tare Yeats ag0, a great snowstorm hit the East- able to market 5 to 10% more birds from adapted to the requirements of an ex- 
"Een seaboard and the power supply at the _ his turkey flocks because the radiant heat- tensive, unbroken area of floor. 
as | — farm was cut off for 27 hours. Asare- ing system provides draftless warmth In Dallas, the operators of one airline 
sult, all heat for the brooder houses was that cuts down flock mortality. included radiant heating in the design of 
n of # shut off. The uniform floor heat has eliminated their new hangar building. The floor 
In the ordinary brooder houses, 250 “piling up” of the birds, he adds. Also, space covered represented an area of 
Ita Ff valuable “pedigree” chicks froze to death. one man is able to take care of more birds more than three-quarters of an acre. To 
Those in radiant brooder houses, how- than was formerly possible with either service this area, more than 20 tons of 
‘e ever, came through unharmed. The rea- the permanent or colony brooding sys- wrought iron pipe were used. A further 
sn was that thermal energy stored in tem. Cleaning the pens is easier because advantage of the system is that aircraft 
due | the concrete slab by the wrought iron the litter is dry and there are no exposed engines are maintained at room temper- 
pipes provided enough heat to keep the _ heating units to make cleaning difficult. ature for quick and easy starting. 
y as 
ing 
Possibly the largest radiant heating system ever de- 
lied signed for a hospital was installed recently in a Mich- 
igan state hospital project. More than 110 miles of 
Sane Sar nae és l-in. wrought iron pipe was used. 
~~ =e | | 22 mel & ge ge 5 J A~¥e 
te Seated eae Pat Wht oh VM 
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More than three-fourths of an acre of floor space is 
covered in this Dallas hangar. Large, unbroken floor 
areas and constant opening of enormous doors create 
requirements particularly well handled by radiant 
heating. 
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Radiant Heating @ 


Part 2 








ECENTLY, what is reported to be 

the largest radiant heating system 
ever designed for a hospital was installed 
in Michigan. Approximately 600,000 ft 
of 1-in. wrought iron pipe, more than 
400 tons, were used. 

The radiant heating system is designed 
to produce approximately two-thirds of 
the necessary heat. The balance is made 
up by a ventilation system taking heat 
from steam coils. 

Radiant heat is controlled by means of 
outdoor thermostatic equipment regulat- 
ing the water temperature, and indoor 
zone thermostatic equipment operating 
zone pumps. There are five zones in the 
nine-story medical unit, each served by a 
converter through which water and 
steam pass for heat exchange. Three 
other converters are provided, for the 
ground floor, third floor surgery wing, 
and the top floor. 

Each of the five zones on each floor 
has its own floor-zone hot water pump 
discharging into the return side of the 
vertical circulating mains. It circulates 
hot water from a vertical circulating 
main through the horizontal perimeter 
supply main, the headers to several radi- 
ant heat panels in the floor, and the re- 
turn main. 

Another hospital project illustrates the 
adaptability of radiant heating to a spe- 
cialized function. The hospital contains 
30,000 sq ft of floor surface divided into 
four heating zones, one for each wing. 
Hot water for the floor coils is supplied 
through a 425-gpm converter designed 
to handle a 20° water temperature drop, 
from 135 in supply mains to 115 in re- 
turns. Steam for the converter is piped 
at 25-psi pressure from the central power 
plant through a 5-in. main in a 15-in. 
conduit lined with mineral wool. The 
conduit also contains a 2-in. condensate 
return. 

Four 2.5-in. supply mains run from the 
converter through pipe tunnels to the 
four heating zones. Individual 100-gpm 
circulator pumps, pumping against a 50- 
ft head, are installed on each circuit. The 
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Hospitals. One Michigan institution has 
installed 600,000 ft of piping in what is thought 


to be the largest system ever built. 


return mains, also 2.5-in., run to a small 
partial basement under the building's 
central portion, which houses heat ex- 
changer and circulator pumps. 

Sinuous heating coils were selected be- 
cause of the small size of individual 
rooms and wards, and because of ease of 


fabrication. These coils, all tabricated op 
the site on a special bending too] devised 
by the heating contractor, were Made of 
114-in. wrought iron pipe spaced on 12. 
in. centers. The coils were laid ona 4,j, 
concrete slab fill, covered with Water. 
proof paper. Structural reinforcing to¢ 
were used in the concrete slab and q 2-in 
terrazzo floor was laid on the concrete 
Supply lines from the mains to ing 
vidual-room coils run adjacent to the ey. 
terior walls of the rooms, so that the hot. 
test water reaches these cold areas firs, 
These were tapped with balancing cock 
to regulate water flow, thereby contro) 
ling heat input into each room. Ong 
adjusted for desired comfort, the cock 
do not have to be regulated during the 
heating season. Ordinary room-air ther. 
mostats control water temperature. 





@ Conclusion 











LTHOUGH these six types of 
buildings—churches, schools, ga- 
rages, poultry houses, aircraft hangar 
buildings, and hospitals—represent 
unique requirements for the application 
of radiant heating, the principles in- 
volved in designing the installation are 
the same for each. 

Once the location of the piping has 
been determined, the design problem is 
easily broken down into four major 
steps: 





1. The first step is the calculation of 
the heating load. This differs from con- 
ventional practice only insofar as the 
structural section—usually the floor or 
ceiling—in which the coils are to be 
placed is concerned. The loss through 
these sections away from the space to be 
heated is known as reverse loss. 

For ground slabs, the reverse loss al- 
lowed normally ranges from 10 to 30% 
of the losses from all other sources. The 
minimum occurs in a warm climate with 
a low ratio of exposed slab edge to floor 
area; conversely, the maximum occurs in 
a°cold climate with a high ratio of ex- 
posed edge to floor area. 


2. Once the heat load in every parti- 
tioned area is known—and every such 
area should have its own valved piping 
element— the next step. is selection of 
the water temperature for the system, the 
pipe size, and the spacing. In general, 
water temperature will be in the range 
from 120 to 140°. The pipe will gener- 


a, 


ally be 34-, 1-, or 1144-in., being placed 
on centers ranging from 9 in. for the 
smaller size to 24 in. for the larger ong. 

Main sizes are normally governed by 
a predetermined maximum frictional re. 
sistance to flow and maximum allowable 
velocity of flow. 


3. With the main and room piping 
designed, the piping layout is readily 
completed by carefully selecting the loa. 
tion of balancing valves and vents. The 
first is handled simply by equipping each 
coil or grid with its own control valve— 
either in a valve box in some inconspicu- 
ous place or on a separate supply or re. 
turn line in the boiler room. 7 

Venting practice is governed by the 
same fundamental principles that exist 
in any water system. A sufficient quan- 
tity of trapped air collecting at a high 
spot in a relatively level system will tend 
to block water flow; consequently, one ot 
more such high spots should be created 
and properly vented. Any change in ele. 
vation of piping should also be vented, 
while standard venting practice in the 
boiler room should be followed. 


4. With the piping layout thus com- 





pleted, all that remains is the selection | 


of auxiliary equipment. Contrary to some 
opinion, there need be no new set of rules 
for sizing of boiler and circulator and 
the specification of controls for a radiant 
heating system. Each unit may be se 
lected in the manner customary for all 
foreed hot water work. 
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Preparing Milwaukee 
For Gas Househeating 
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This three-part series is 
adapted from papers present- 
ed at the Wisconsin Utilities 
Assn. technical and sales con- 
vention held in Milwaukee, 
Nov. 14-16. The authors, all 
associated with Milwaukee 











Gas Light Co., tell how that 
company prepared for taking 
on large numbers of gas 
househeating customers. 


'HE introduction of natural gas to 

the city of Milwaukee early in 1950 
brought with it a great increase in the 
use of gas for househeating and indus- 
try. With a distribution system designed 
with mains that ranged in size from 3- 
to 12-in. with a 6-in. pressure, coupled 
with the fact that a large part of the 
system was in need of cleaning, this in- 
crease created a problem. 

To clean all these mains or replace 
them with a larger size would mean a 
costly construction program which would 
take many years to complete. The only 
remaining solution was to increase the 
pressure in the low pressure system. 

On Dec. 6, 1949, Milwaukee Gas 
Light Co. began taking applications for 
househeating and industrial use. During 
the first few months of 1950, with ap- 
plications coming in at a rate of only 
about 25 a day, it did not appear that 
Milwaukee would become a real gas- 
heated town. In the months that fol- 
lowed, however, this picture changed 
completely, applications hitting 75 a day. 

As these applications were processed 
by the distribution design department, 
each was posted on a map. By this meth- 
od we could see where the heating load 
was to be the greatest. To our surprise, 
the trend to gas heat was almost as great 
in the older sections of town as it was 
in the newer sections. 

With this househeating map before 
us, we first began to make a pressure 
survey of the sections of town where we 
thought we would have trouble. This 
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By NORMAN BURZLAFF 


pressure survey was then extended to 
the entire city. All pressure recordings 
taken were then posted on a map. From 
this map we could then begin our pres- 
sure elevation program. 

The next step in this pressure eleva- 
tion program was to lay a plan of areas 
to be isolated. Just a year before, the 
distribution department had sectional- 
ized the entire city into 35 natural gas 
conversion sections. Each of these con- 
tained from 4000 to 6000 meters. All 
the mains surrounding these sections had 
been sawed and the Skinner clamps were 
still on the mains. 

The excavations were all backfilled 
with gravel to provide easy reopening of 
these cuts. By using these same sections 
we estimated we could save about $100 
per blind installation. With the amount 
of labor and material that could be saved 
in using the natural gas conversion sec- 
tions, our plan. was then to use these same 
sections for our elevation program. 

We next began to prepare a cost esti- 
mate for all labor and material to be 
involved and arrived at the following: 
service regulator installation, $25 per 
service; blind installation, $200 each; 
pilot load district regulators, $200 each; 
leak survey after pressure elevation, 70 
cents per service tested; and new district 
regulators, wherever it was necessary to 
install them, $3500 per installation. This 
cost breakdown was then submitted to 
management. 

An order was issued directing us to 
pressure elevate an area that would con- 
tain 60,000 services, this to be broken 
down into several smaller sections. As 
test sections, we started out with divi- 
sions of 100, 1000, 2000, and 5000 
regulators. This was done to enable the 
service shops to school elevation crews. 

Each pressure elevation area was now 
given a number. A separate proposal 
sheet was drawn up for each section, this 
including the following information: 
boundaries of the section, number of 
services, number of blinds or valves to 
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install, number of district regulators to 
pilot load, exact location of each blind or 
valve, and location of each district regu- 
lator, together with a map showing all 
boundaries, blind or valve locations, and 
regulator pits. 

Shop crews were then organized and 
regulator installation began. This latter 
phase of the program is discussed by the 
supervisor of pressure elevation in the 
second part of this presentation. 

When the city was sectionalized for 
natural gas conversion, blinds were in- 
stalled only on 4- and 6-in. mains. All 
larger mains had valves at point of sec- 
tion boundaries. With these valves in- 
stalled in the larger low pressure headers, 
the problem of keeping a good supply 
of gas in a pressure elevation section 
while all 4- and 6-in. blinds were being 
installed was not too great a problem. 

When word was received from the 
supervisor of pressure elevation that the 
shop crews had completed installation of 
service regulators in a given pressure 
elevation section, we began to prepare 
for elevation day. The street department 
was then notified to begin installation of 
all blinds and to pilot load all district 
regulators in this area. 

On the day of pressure elevation as 
the crews began to close the valves on 
the low pressure feeder mains, pressure 
was increased on regulators to 12 to 15 
in. Pressure was held at this level for 
several weeks so that any regulators that 
had been missed could be detected by 
the consumer having excessive pressure. 
The main and service inspection crew 
checked for leaks and the street depart- 
ment was able to repair any leaks de- 
tected. 

To date we have elevated four small 
areas and four large areas. In these eight 
areas, we have installed approximately 
22,600 regulators. Pressure ranges in 
these areas from 20 to 37 in. As the load 
increases, we will be able to raise pres- 
sures to meet the demand up to a pos- 
sible maximum pressure of 2 Ibs. 
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N preparing for the job of elevating 

pressures, our engineering department 
first determines what areas of the city 
are in need of elevation. Wherever pos- 
sible, these areas are laid out to coincide 
with our natural gas changeover areas. 


This gives us an area on which we 
have already tabulated such information 
as number of services; number of dom- 
estic, commercial, and industrial cus- 
tomers; blind and valve locations; and 
many other important details about the 
area. The average area requires approxi- 
mately 10,000 regulator installations. 
The engineering department furnishes 
the service shop with complete maps, 
valve, blind, and district regulator loca- 
tions of the area to be elevated. 


In order to keep our costs at a mini- 
mum, we use as many mass production 
principles as possible. For simplicity 
and ease of installation we designed four 
types of regulator packages. Packages 1 
and 2 (see Fig. 1) are used on single 
5 It and 10 It meter connections, respec- 
tively. The packages are installed above 
the rigid bar after the old brass cock 
connections have been removed. 


Packages 3 and 4 ( Fig. 2) are installed 
in the service riser, package 3 in the 
114-in. riser and package 4 in the 11/4- 
in. riser. Both are used on multiple meter 
installations. The use of Dresser adapt- 
ers in the No. 3 and No. 4 packages 
greatly reduces the installation time. 


Assembly and Test 


All the packages are assembled by 
hand and tested in the service shop. Pro- 
duction is eight units per man-hour. This 
includes badging of the regulators, han- 
dling of material, testing packages, etc. 
Past experience has indicated that our 
assemblies can be used approximately 
82% of the time without any additional 
refit work being done to the riser or 
meter connections. 
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2. Procedure for Installing Regulators 


By J. LEVENDUSKY 


For ease of installation and to reduce 
space requirements we use a two-piece 
regulator in our units. This type of regu- 
lator will also reduce maintenance costs, 
because replacement is a simple opera- 
tion. 


Upon receiving notice from the engi- 
neering department to elevate a particu- 
lar area, the pressure elevation depart- 
ment has governor set orders printed of 
all customers located in the area. These 
orders contain the following informa- 
tion: (1) work order number, (2) type 
of customer (i.e., domestic, commercial, 
or industrial), (3) meter size and num- 
ber. Two copies of each order are print- 
ed, one for the field work and the other 
for the office file. 


First, a Survey 


One of the first steps in preparing to 
elevate a section is to have it surveyed. 
Survey routes are compiled by the office 
and dispatched to the survey crews. In 
the compiling of routes a small “X” is 
marked on the map for each address dis- 
patched. The routes usually cover one 
square block, and every house in that 
block is canvassed. 


The survey man determines the type 
of package to be set and delivers the 
package at the time of inspection. If the 
job has to be refitted he marks the orders 
accordingly. The orders are then re- 
turned to the office and separated accord- 
ing to package jobs and refit jobs. From 
this file routes are made up for the gov- 
ernor installation crews. 


Our installation crews are of two 
types—foot crews which install packages 
and refit crews which handle all non- 
standard installations. 

Orders are issued to the foot crews in 
such a way that a crew works from house 
to house away from the district regulator. 
This pattern is followed to insure an ade- 
quate supply of gas to our customers. If 


the pressure drop through the hous 
regulator is excessive, the district repy. 
lator out-pressure can be raised enough 
to compensate for the loss without of. 





fecting service further down the line 


In cases where the load is exception. 
ally heavy, we install a regulator by-pass 
for use during the interim period from 
the time the governor is installed to the 
time of elevation. This pattern was fo. 
lowed more rigidly during the winter 
months because of heavy heating load, 


Close Control 


All crews work within a few blocks 
of each other, which increases our con- 
trol over them. This setup also helps our 
supply problem, since the supply trucks 
are within walking distance of the crews, 
On occasions the crews have become dis- 
persed, but this does not present a prob- 
lem because the supply truck is radio 
equipped. The crew in need of material 
calls the dispatch board which, in turn, 
dispatches the supply truck to the crew. 
Radio communications help immeasur- 
ably in this respect. 


Our refit trucks are supplied each 
night by the shop storeroom. All ma- 
terial used during the day is replaced by 
our truck loading team. This eliminates 
some of the time spent in the shop by 
the refit crews and increases production. 
To eliminate as much paper work as pos- 
sible, our office clerks compile payroll 
time sheets for the foot crews. Material 
requisitions are also eliminated for the 
foot crews. All material that is needed 
is charged directly to the area by the 
supply men. 

When installing a pressure regulator, 
the serviceman goes to the rear door if 
possible. He identifies himself, states 
the reason for his call, and then asks 
permission to turn off the gas for an hout 
or so. In his preliminary investigation 
the serviceman makes sure that all me 
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Fig. 1. Governor-single meter installation is made above the rigid 
bor after old brass cock connections have been removed. 


ters are accessible. He then turns off 
all gas appliances supplied by the meter, 
determines if the service clean-out tee 
is accessible, and checks the condition of 
the service at the building wall. After 
taking proper safety measures, the serv- 
iceman proceeds with his work. 

When a package is being installed, the 
gas is shut off at the curb and at the 
meters. The package is then installed, 
and the service line is tested to 8 or 10 
lbs pressure. While the fitter is putting 
in the governor, his helper is running 
the vent, usually 14-in. copper tubing. 
After the job is completed, service to 
the house is restored. 

All completed governor set orders are 
tabulated as to the type of governor, 
time required to install, number of pack- 
ages, and number of refit jobs. After 
tabulation, the information is transferred 
to the duplicate copy, which is then sent 
to the accounting department for proc- 
essing. 

The field copy is then used to check 
off the service from our map. This check- 
off is extremely important. The “X” 
with which the service has been marked, 
to indicate that an order was issued for 
that particular service, is circled when 
the job is complete. Before elevating, 
every service on the map is checked to 


> 99 


make certain that all the “X’s” are circled. 
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service risers. 


This procedure has proved to be very 
effective; only 13 services have been 
missed out of approximately 23,000. 


After the maps and orders have been 
thoroughly checked, the distribution de- 
partment is notified that the area is ready 
for elevation. The following procedure 
is used to elevate approximately 10,000 
services from 7 to 16 in. w.c. 


Four Districts 


The elevation area is divided into four 
districts. To each of these districts we 
assign twO supervisors, two governor 
installation trucks, and two service radio 
cars. Each unit operates within its own 
boundaries. All customer calls pertain- 
ing to pressure elevation work such as 
services missed, excessive pressure, leaks, 
etc., in the district are handled by the 
units. All units are controlled from a 
central clearing station located in the 
area. The station is composed of person- 
nel from the distribution, industrial, and 
customer service departments. 


District governors are boosted one at 
a time at half-hour intervals. From the 
time the first one is elevated, pressure 
readings are taken inside and on the 
fringe areas every five minutes and re- 
corded. As each regulator is boosted, this 


information is transmitted over the radio, 


Fig. 2. Multiple meter installation is used in 1 /4-in. and 1 /2-in. 


so that everyone engaged in the eleva- 
tion program can know exactly what is 
happening as it occurs. Here the use 
of radio communications simplifies the 
work tremendously. 

Our overall plan calls for the instal- 
lation of approximately 100,000 house 
regulators. This program covers the en- 
tire city with the exception of the down- 
town area. At present we have completed 
23% of the program with very good re- 
sults. In the elevated areas we no longer 
have to clean mains and our supply is 
more than adequate for the increased 
load. 

Our average cost per installation is 
$23.30. This includes labor, material, 
transportation, etc. The 34-in. governor 
(above the rigid bar) installation costs 
$19.21. The 1-in. governor (in the 
riser ) costs $22.43, and the non-standard 
or refit jobs cost $28.26 to install. Com- 
pared with the results obtained, these 
costs are more than justified. 

At present our pressure elevation de- 
partment is operating as a manpower 
cushion. Whenever the request for serv- 
ice from our customers drops, the excess 
personnel is absorbed by pressure eleva- 
tion. We find this to be a very favorable 
means of utilizing the personnel to best 
advantage. 
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Preparing Milwaukee 





For Gas Househeating 











ITH the advent of natural gas in 
Wisconsin, spaceheating- with gas 
enjoyed a tremendous demand, not only 
for residential jobs, but also for com- 
mercial and industrial uses. 

One of the most favored types of heat- 
ing appliances in the latter field is the 
gas-fired unit heater. The heating indus- 
try soon found, however, that unit heat- 
ers often were restricted in application 
due to provisions of the Wisconsin Heat- 
ing & Ventilating Code, a code which 
was written some years ago at a time 
when commercial and industrial gas- 
fired heating played a minor role. Con- 
sequently, gas-fired equipment was not 
thoroughly considered when formulating 
the code. 





Committee Named 


Recognizing this situation about one 
year ago, John C. Bolender, then the 
chairman of the Wisconsin Utilities 
Assn. gas section, appointed a special 
committee to cooperate with a commit- 
tee already appointed by the Wisconsin 
chapter of the American Society of Heat- 
ing & Ventilating Engineers. The latter 
group, with Otto Ress as chairman, was 
considering recommendations for revi- 
sion of the Wisconsin Heating & Ventil- 
ating Code. 

Appointed to the utilities committee 
were, in addition to the writer, Gordon 
Head of Wisconsin Natural Gas Co., C. 
E. Lageman of Wisconsin Public Service 
Corp., and Harris Ide of Wisconsin 
Southern Gas Co. After a number of 
joint meetings with the American So- 
ciety of Heating & Ventilating Engineers 
committee, proposed revisions were for- 
mulated and presented to the industrial 
commission in May. The committee was 
promised that consideration will be given 
to its recommendations when the heat- 
ing code is revised. Work on revision of 
the code is expected to start before the 
end of this year.* 
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By R. G. KOCH 





TABLE 1. Maximum Percentage 
of Outside Air to Give 
30° Inlet Mixture 





Indoor Outdoor Design Temperature 
Design —14° —24° —32° 
50° 31.3% 25.3% 23.0% 
>> 36.2% 31.6% 28.8% 
60° 40.6% 35.8% 32.6% 
65° 44.3% 39.4% 36.1% 
70° 47.6% 42.6% 39.2% 
75° 50.6% 45.5% 42.1% 





As already indicated, one of the main 
projects for the committee was the sub- 
ject of code restrictions on unit heaters. 
Heating contractors often stumbled on 
the rather odd question, “When is a unit 
heater not a unit heater?” The answer to 
that one is: “When it is a furnace.” Now 
for commercial uses a fire resistive en- 
closure must be provided for a furnace 
or boiler, whereas the gas-fired unit 
heater is often exempt from this pro- 
vision. 

In the absence of clear definitions, a 
unit heater was classified as such only as 
long as no ductwork was attached to it. 
In many cases, consequently, a few feet 
of ductwork would create an expense for 
a fire resistive enclosure many times the 
cost of the unit heater installation. The 
committee met this problem by submit- 
ting definitions for unit heaters, both 
propeller type and blower type. 

These definitions incorporated speci- 
fications that permit the heater to be in- 
stalled in or adjacent to the space to be 
heated, and to be equipped with face 
extensions. Face extension was also de- 
fined as a “duct the full size of the unit 
heater outlet, not over 6 ft long, includ- 
ing an offset or elbow.” In this manner, 
the unit heater retains its identity even 
though it has a little ductwork, and thus 
can remain exempt from the require- 
ment of a fire-resistive enclosure. 

Suspended furnaces where approved 
by the industrial commission may also be 
exempted from enclosures if order No. 


3 » Revising State Heating Regulations 


7 


5210 of the building code is revised a 
presently contemplated. 


Another problem involving unit heat. 
ers is the size of the inlet air mixing 
chamber. Again, by definition, specifica. 
tions were submitted limiting the maxi. 
mum velocity to 500 fpm, and permit. 
ting a maximum length of 20 ft for the 
inlet duct. 


Outside Air 


So much for unit heaters. A recom. 
mendation relating to the use of gas. 
fired equipment for tempering outside 
air was also embodied in the committee's 
work. The heating and ventilating code 
required the introduction of outside air 
for ventilation on commercial and indus- 
trial jobs. Passing sub-zero air through 
gas-fired equipment may not only cause 
condensation of the flue gases in the 
heating unit, but will also result in un- 
comfortably cool discharge air. A mini- 
mum temperature of 30° for inlet air 
was recommended. Table 1, which indi- 
cates the maximum percentage of out- 
side air to be mixed with recirculated air 
to obtain 30° F, was also submitted. This 
table is designed for the various com- 
binations of indoor and outdoor design 
temperatures encountered in Wisconsin. 


Another phase of gas-fired heating in 
commercial and industrial applications 
which lacked specifications is that relat- 
ing to proper provisions for combustion 
air. Too often, the need for combustion 
air Openings is forgotten or not recog- 
nized by the installer of the gas equip- 
ment. Incomplete combustion and dan- 
gerous conditions can result from such 
an oversight. Where it was kept in mind, 
the installer often did not know how to 
calculate the size of opening required. 
The recommendation of ‘the committee 
stated, in part, that “an opening to the 
outside air be provided having a free 
area of 14 sq ft or more for each 1 mil- 
lion Btu per hour of fuel burned.” 
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carrying electrical components. 


By FRANK FIEDLER JR. 


Pacific Coast AGA Laboratories 
Los Angeles 


Technician uses electrical test 
bench in applying proof voltage 
and leakage tests to a gas range 


New Electrical Tests in 


Gas Appliance Standards 


MERICAN standard approval re- 

quirements for gas-burning appli- 
ances have recently been expanded to 
include performance tests defining in de- 
tail previous constructional specifications 
for electrical assemblies forming an in- 
tegral part of gas-burning appliances. 
These additions are important to the gas 
industry since they clearly show electrical 
inspectors or other enforcing authorities 
what electrical performance can be ex- 
pected of gas appliances equipped with 
electrical accessories. 

Approval requirements for various 
types of gas-burning appliances have, for 
many years, included construction fea- 
tures based on the national electrical 
code, covering the electrical components 
with which a gas appliance may be 
equipped. These specifications seemed to 
serve the needs of the ‘public and the 
industry satisfactorily, but due to the in- 
creased use of electrical circuits on gas 
appliances it became apparent that the 
constructional provisions should be aug- 
mented by performance tests clearly set- 
ting forth how to determine compliance. 


Lab Goes Into Action 


The AGA Laboratories consequently 
took immediate action to devise suitable 
methods of test procedure, obtain neces- 
sary special instrumentation, and keep 
requirements groups advised of all devel- 
Opments so that requirements revisions 
could be made at the earliest possible 
date. In order to develop performance 
tests quickly and to have assurance of 
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their validity, the aid of combination gas 
and electric utilities and of such organ- 
izations as Underwriters’ Laboratories 
and Electrical Testing Laboratories was 
solicited. Progress was greatly expedited 
through the cooperation extended by 
representatives of these organizations. 

Such cooperation was essential to our 
program, which places great reliance on 
listings of electrical components pro- 
mulgated by qualified laboratories. Full 
recognition is given to functions and re- 
sponsibilities now covered with great 
competence by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories or other nationally recognized test- 
ing agencies. Otherwise duplicate test- 
ing facilities would be required and in 
many cases duplicate testing expenses 
incurred by the gas appliance manufac- 
turer. 

The additional performance tests now 
included in requirements are essentially 
means to determine whether or not ade- 
quate dielectric has been interposed be- 
tween current carrying parts and those 
parts of the appliance which persons can 
touch. Thus, they represent detailed pro- 
cedures of how to determine whether or 
not an appliance complies with a similar 
construction provision based on the na- 
tional electrical code, which has formed 
part of appliance requirements for many 
years. 

These performance tests, applicable to 
all types of electrical components for de- 
termining operational safety, are essen- 
tially checks on the quality of the circuit 
insulation. Along this same line, it has 











ORE 


long been required that insulation of 
wire be suitable for the temperature 
to which it is exposed. Now procedures 
have been included outlining how to 
determine whether or not the application 
is satisfactory. 

Aside from deterioration of insulation 
due to temperature alone, two major 
properties of electrical insulation must 
be determined under the new provisions. 
Inadequate insulation may allow very 
small currents to flow from an energized 
conductor to the frame of the appliance. 
Any appreciable amount of such current 
may cause the parts of the appliance to 
become charged, resulting in an electrical 
shock hazard to the user. 


Leakage Currents 


Such currents are called leakage cur- 
rents because they “leak” from a part of 
the circuit at high potential and take a 
short cut through the appliance itself 
back to a part of the circuit at low po- 
tential. Provision -has been made for 
measuring such currents and it is speci- 
fied that they must be less than a value 
which causes perceptible shock sensation 
to human beings. 

Although insulation may not “leak” 
appreciably, it may be so thin as not to 
be able to resist complete breakdown 
after long periods of use or when elec- 
trical potential is increased above its nor- 
mal value. Therefore, the second major 
property of insulation now covered in 
detail is its resistance to complete break- 
down under high potential. 

The heavier the insulation, the less 
potential per unit thickness is imposed 
for given voltage, so that in one sense 
the “breakdown” voltage of insulation 
can be taken as a measure of its effective 
thickness. Many years of experience in 
the electrical industry have indicated 
that effective insulation thickness cor- 
responding to 900 volts is required for 
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satisfactory performance and durability 
of circuits normally operating at 250 
volts or less. 

It is thus obvious that the second test 
to determine whether electrical assem- 
blies are safe involves stressing the in- 
sulation with a -high voltage impressed 
between the current-carrying parts on 
adjacent metal parts of the appliance. 
Since this test “proves” the integrity and 
electrical strength of insulation, it is gen- 
erally referred to as a “proof voltage” 
test. The 900-volt, 60-cycle alternating 
current test potential is applied through 
special instrumentation to insure that in- 
sulation is evenly stressed throughout the 
appliance. 

These two performance tests, as well 
as determination of insulation and elec- 
trical component temperatures, are con- 
ducted with the appliance operating 
under the condition of test specified for 
determination of wall and floor temper- 
ature; that is, under maximum operating 
temperature conditions. Since the appli- 
ance must be in operation in order to 
achieve these maximum temperature 
conditions, it is apparent that electrical 
circuits of the appliance must be ener- 
gized at the same time the various tests 
are conducted. 

To perform the tests simply and with 
a minimum of time and expense to the 
manufacturer, specialized equipment has 
been developed. This electrical test bench 
is capable of supplying an appliance 
under test with the nameplate voltage, 
measuring leakage currents with suitable 
microammeters in conjunction with a 
built-in switching arrangement, and sup- 
plying the requisite proof voltage during 
appliance operation. This equipment is 
available at both the Cleveland and Los 
Angeles Laboratories. 

As a result of the application of these 
revised testing procedures, the gas indus- 
try is in a most favorable position in re- 
gard to general acceptance of the regis- 
tered AGA Laboratories’ approval seal. 
This emblem signifies that all parts of 
the appliance, including electrical equip- 
ment, comply with national standards of 
safety, durability, and performance. 

Special mention may also be made of 
the fact that the code-enforcing author- 
ities of one of our largest municipalities 
recently recognized our establishment as 
a “recognized electrical testing labora- 
tory.” This action greatly enhances the 
significance attached to AGA approval 
and increases in like degree its value to 
the gas-consuming public for whose pro- 
tection our approval program was estab- 


lished. 
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Propane Air Fills In for Gas, 
Forestalls Line Repair Outage 


By HARVIE CHAPMAN 


team of employees from Lone Star 

Gas Co., Dallas, last fall conducted 
an operation at Killeen and Fort Hood, 
Texas which may set a precedent for 
future line changes involving main line 
work. The “actors” that stole the show 
in that brief drama on Sept. 30 were 
two portable propane-air units which 
supplied Killeen and Fort Hood with 
sufficient pressure for more than three 
hours while the flow of natural gas was 
completely shut off. | 

The portable units, conceived and 
constructed by several Lone Star engi- 
neers, are the only portable propane-air 
units known to be in operation in the 
country. Permanent units are used in 
the east as auxiliary boosters and also 
to supply small town plants, but Lone 
Star, as far as it is known, is the first to 
utilize such a unit to avoid construction 
of a long main line bypass. 

The situation was this. Killeen, the 
home of Fort Hood, has been declared 
a defense area and developers had be- 
gun work on a housing project which 
will eventually add about 1600 meters 
to the company’s system. A 10-in. main, 
which intersected the property destined 
to become a residential area, was to be 
replaced by a new 10-in. line skirting 
the construction and tying in with the 


old main line just east of Fort Hood, 

A main line construction crew laid 
the 3000 ft of new pipe in mid-Septem. 
ber. The problem was to make the nec. 
essary cuts and welds to tie in the new 
section without cutting off the supply 
of gas to the 2100 meters at Killeen and 
the Fort Hood measuring station. This 
is not a new problem; the method used 
by Lone Star to solve it is. 

Ordinarily there are three methods 
of making line changes: 


1.A pipe plugging machine isolates a 
short section of pipe where the work is 
to be done and a short bypass is con- 
structed. 

2. A block-valve is closed and a bypass is 
laid to divert the gas. 

3. The supply of gas is shut off leaving the 
system to operate on the storage in the 
line. 


On this job the storage method would 
not carry the measuring stations while 
the work was being done. A pipe plug- 
ging machine was not available for 10- 
in. pipe, and the nearest block-valve was 
eight miles away at Nolanville. The 
block-valve could have been closed and 
a bypass constructed, but it would have 
been exceptionally long. 

H. D. Portwood, chief engineer of 
the distribution division, suggested to 
R. F. Foster, manager of the Stargas 





Killeen Unit 


Fort Hood Unit 


pipe for a mixing chamber. 





STATISTICS ON PORTABLE PROPANE-AIR UNITS 


Total gallons propane used...... 
Total cubic feet of mix produced 
(Equivalent to 55,900 cu ft of natural gas.) 
Maximum pressure reached...... 
Total time in wse.................... 


Se eee eee eee ee eee ee | 


Total gallons propane used...... 
Total cubic feet of mix produced 
(Equivalent to 240,000 cu ft of natural gas.) 
Maximum pressure reached...... 
Total time in wee.................... 


Ce 


Size of pipe on both units was predominantly 2-in., with a 6-in. 


2947 
180,000 


30 Ibs 
5 hrs 
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engineering department, that a propane- 
air substitute might solve the problem 
at Killeen and avoid shutting off the 
rown and Fort Hood while the line 
change was made. After a meeting 
with T. S. Bacon, chief transmission divi- 
sion engineer, the decision was made to 
give the propane-air substitute a try. 


First Unit Readied 


The company began assembling the 
equipment Wednesday morning, Sept. 
26, at the transmission shop in Dallas. 
Pipe, high pressure hoses, copper tubing, 
valves, and orifice meters were fitted to- 
gether and by Friday afternoon the first 
portable unit was ready for trial. 

A Stargas transport unreeled its hose 
and fed the propane while a compressor 
supplied the air. Valves were opened, 
the mixing process began, and the unit 
built up a pressure of 30 lbs. The “mix” 
was flared high in the air from the arm 
of a crane. Engineers worked until mid- 
night Friday completing the construction 
and testing the second unit which was 
about four times as large as the first. The 
tests ran smoothly and the go-ahead was 
given for use of the units at Killeen and 
Fort Hood. 

Saturday morning a Lone Star caravan 
left Dallas for Killeen. Included in the 
fleet were the two propane-air units on 
a truck, three 4500-gal. Stargas trans- 
ports, five air compressors, and several 
company cars loaded with tools and 
equipment. 


Trial Runs Successful 


Shutoff time for the natural gas was 
1 p.m. Sunday when the block-valve was 
to be closed. The units were set up, one 
at each measuring station. Sunday morn- 
ing the engineers in charge decided to 
make a trial run, knowing they could re- 
vert to natural gas if the units failed. At 
11 a.m. propane-air mix was fed into the 
systems at a pressure of 30 Ibs. The Kil- 
leen unit shut down after one hour and 
waited for the 1 o'clock shutoff time. 
However, the Fort Hood unit kept its 
pressure constant and the natural gas re- 
mained turned off. 

The block-valve at Nolanville was 
closed on schedule and by 1:30 the natu- 
tal gas pressure gauge stood at zero. With 
the portable units the only source of gas, 
the pressure was kept steady at 30 lbs 
as the pipeline crews purged the main 
line and made the cuts. 

The pipeline crew finished the re- 





Reprinted, with permission, from Lone Star Gas Co.’s 
Blue Blaze. 
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Outside the Killeen measuring 
station Lone Star engineers 
prepare to send propane-air 
mix into the city distribution 
system. Walter Ochterbeck, 
assistant chief engineer, 
watches orifice meters as nat- 
ural gas shutoff time ap- 
proaches. 


Test of first portable propane- 
air unit commands attention 
of (left to right) L. D. Black, 
Dallas division distribution su- 
perintendent; R. E. Reading, 
research engineer; Fred 
Zapffe, control engineer; N. 
B. McKinney, gas measure- 
ment department; H. D. Port- 
wood, chief distribution engi- 
neer; Dan Yarberry and D. A. 
Hulcy Jr., Stargas engineers; 
and J. A. Hayes, Dallas divi- 
sion shop superintendent. 


quired six welds by 3 p.m. To test the po- 
tential of the portable units, which had 
operated without trouble for three hours, 
the engineers increased the pressure on 
the Killeen unit to 38 lbs. The Fort Hood 
unit did not reach a pressure that high, 
but it had been in operation more than 
five hours when it was shut off. When 
the welding job was completed, the valve 
at Nolanville was opened and the flow 
of natural gas restored. The portable 
units were dismantled, loaded on trucks, 
and on their way back to Dallas by 5:30. 

That this was a new and interesting 
process for the Lone Star system was 
evidenced by the number of observers, 
at One time more than 30 at the Killeen 
station. 

On Oct. 11 the larger of the propane- 
air units was trucked to Belton and used 






















































to supply gas for four hours while several 
sections of 4-in. pipe were replaced on a 
spur line. The natural gas supply was 
shut off. This time the unit was not even 
unloaded from the truck. The operation 
began about noon and was completed by 
> p.m. 


Potentialities Unknown 


Full potentialities of the portable pro- 
pane-air units are not definite. They 
could be used in emergencies such as line 
failures. Also, as in the east, they could 
be utilized as auxiliary boosters during 
peak load periods. Their importance lies 
in their ability to be used quickly at any 
point on the system when it might other- 
wise be necessary to build a costly bypass 
line or, in a few rare instances, to tempo- 
rarily cut off a town. 
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LTHOUGH gas range sales have 
held up well over the years in its 
territory, East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, 


, has felt the in- 
Exclu’ 


roads of electric 
competition in 
terms of a gradual but steady decrease in 
the ratio of gas ranges in use to electric. 

After World War II, East Ohio, a non- 
merchandising utility, consistently ad- 
vertised gas ranges, pointing up use-ad- 
vantages such as speed, flexibility, econ- 
omy, cleanliness, coolness, cooking re- 
sults, etc. Despite these efforts, the com- 
petition continued to gain ground. 

To find a new approach which would 
effectively combat electric range promo- 
tion, two questions had to be answered: 
What does the electric range story have 
that is lacking in our promotion? When 
both sides claim greater use-advantages, 
what is the quality that seems to give 
electric ranges the edge, in spite of our 
best presentation and proof of the gas 
story? 

The firm’s advertising and sales per- 
sonnel and representatives of Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove, its advertising agen- 
cy, held meetings, discussed the prob- 
lem, reviewed consumer attitudes, and 
came up with a one-word answer: 
Modernity. 

As the beginning of a long-range edu- 
cational program to sell the idea that gas 
ranges offer the most modern, up-to-date 
cooking available and are up to the min- 
uate in appearance (as well as clean, 
fast, dependable, and economical), the 
“Smart Young Moderns” campaign was 
conceived. Heaviest emphasis was to be 
placed on modernity rather than use- 
advantages. 


Established promotions such as the 
firm’s 5-day-a-week television show, 
“The Women’s Window”; home service 
department demonstrations; display floor 
exhibits; and advertising and promotion 
by range manufacturers and dealers, sup- 
ported by East Ohio’s “one-third co- 
operative advertising allowance,’* were 
continued with the new campaign. 


To appeal to women, fashion-type il- 
lustrations were decided upon for the 
Smart Young Moderns program, which 
was first used in 1950. Using a “follow 
the leader” psychological approach, the 
theme was set as “smart young moderns 
are cooking with gas.” The basic cam- 
paign was contained in a series of six 
newspaper ads, each dominated by a large 





* East Ohio will pay one-third of the advertising cost 
for any dealer in Cleveland who wants to promote gas 
appliance sales, and the offer is good throughout the 
year. Furthermore, through arrangements with financing 
agencies, the company will add installment payments 
for new ranges to customers’ monthly gas bills. 
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Sure, gas ranges are best. but... 





Modernity Theme Is What 
Sells Them for East Ohio 


illustration of a young matron using 
some “economical luxury.” 


Copy on one ad, for example, began: 
“Smart young moderns live in luxury for 
little. Your possessions must be good 
looking, yes . . . but practical, too. So 
your plans feature a hard-top convertible 
in the driveway ... and a beautiful new 
gas range in the kitchen.” The illustra- 
tion included a Chevrolet Bel-Air, for 
which a credit line was given. Other tie- 
ins were a Henry Rosenfeld dress, Drexel 
Precedent furniture, modern pottery, fly- 
ing, and rail transportation. 


In each case, very brief copy drew the 
analogy between the economical but up- 
to-the-minute gas range in the young 
matron’s kitchen and the feature of mod- 
ern living illustrated. Another tie-in was 
achieved with a small illustration show- 
ing the young woman at her gas range 
in the same pose as in the main picture. 
The range itself was purposely subordi- 
nated to increase readership. 

Even East Ohio’s standard signature 
was abandoned temporarily, and the 
company name on these ads followed the 
style of the headlines. 


The theme and style of these ads were 
then adapted to smaller newspaper ads, 
24-sheet posters, painted boards, car 
cards, window streamers and counter 
cards, truck signs, and miscellaneous pub- 
lications. Every range dealer in the com- 
pany’s territory received — from sales 
contact men who made personal calls — 
a kit containing samples of campaign ad- 
vertising and a broadside covering sug- 
gestions for tying in. Dealer coopera- 
tion was excellent. 

Timed to coincide with national drives 
and AGA’s fall range promotions, the 
campaign began on Sept. 25, 1950, and 
lasted for seven weeks. Newspaper ad- 
vertising was staggered in daily and 
weekly papers so the six large and three 
small ads prepared represented a continu- 
ous barrage of advertising in some 33 


newspapers. Campaign theme posters 
and car cards were used for two months. 
As an extra, the Smart Young Moderns 
theme was introduced in radio commer. 
cials on East Ohio-sponsored broadcasts 
of all Cleveland Browns football games, 

In addition to the media mentioned, 
East Ohio used a mobile unit which 
makes periodic visits to all towns served, 
Labeled the “Cooking Caravan,” this isa 
widely publicized activity of the home 
service department and was another 
means of spreading the Smart Young 
Moderns idea. 

Since the campaign was undertaken 
primarily as a long-range program, it was 
not counted on too heavily as an immedi- 
ate sales booster. However, manufac- 
turers shipping into East Ohio's territory 
reported an increase of 17.5% in the 
fourth quarter of 1950 over the fourth 
quarter of 1949. This was considered a 
very satisfactory showing, particularly in 
view of the facts that the Korean war had 
brought on allocations and the company 
had also conducted a range campaign in 
the fall of 1949. During 1950 the com- 
pany’s dealers sold 55,000 ranges, 21,000 
during the fall campaign. 

Beyond sales results, the campaign met 
with wide interest and acceptance, pre- 
sumably because of the unusual and at- 
tractive fashion-type approach. The com- 
pany received favorable comments from 
a number of disinterested sources such as 
customers, department stores, and ad- 
vertising men, and the drive was publi- 
cized in two issues of Retailing Daily. 


In 1951, it was decided that the Smart 
Young Moderns theme warranted con- 
tinuation, so a new series of ads was pre- 
pared. Five ads, using the same fashion 
approach, stressed five advantages of gas 
— cool, thrifty, fast, clean, and sure — 
that make it first choice with young 
housewives. 

Additional aids prepared by the utility 
again included billboards, interior and 
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exterior bus and streetcar cards, 454 
“Day-glo” signs on company trucks, 
900,000 post card messages sent out with 

bills, in-store window and wall dis- 
plays and counter cards, and a daily TV 
show which reached an estimated 50,000 


women. 

Kits for 1951 urged individual dealers 
19 make the most of the Smart Young 
Moderns campaign in the following 
ways: 


1.Don’t let sales prospects stimulated by 
East Ohio’s campaign go elsewhere. Tie 
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in with ads, direct mail, and television 
spots using your own signature. 

2. Stretch your advertising dollar with the 
cooperative advertising plan. 


3. Review gas range selling points with your 
staff, especially those advantages pointed 
up by East Ohio’s advertising. Ask a 
manufacturer’s representative to give 
your salesmen a brush-up. 

4. Make display pay by giving ranges a 
good break during campaign weeks. 
Stamp your place of business as head- 
quarters for the most up-to-date ranges. 


5. Use your own pet selling gimmick. A 
promotion stunt tailor-made for your 
community will build store traffic, and 
store traffic turns into sales. 
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6. Canvass your territory to find new pros- 
pects. Use East Ohio’s “prospect find- 
ers” direct mail: postcards. 

7.Sell with demonstration. East Ohio's 
home service department will help you 
plan and put on demonstrations. 

Although 1951 range sales have not 
been totaled, East Ohio estimates that 
during 1950 and 1951, 100,000 ranges 
were sold in its territory. Since about 
25,000 ranges were sold during the first 
six months of 1951, it seems that last 
year’s fall promotion produced results 
comparable to those obtained from the 
1950 campaign. 










Approach in 1951 
was altered to lay 
more stress on the 
range itself. 
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Excess Flow Valves Promote 


Safety in L.P. Gas Systems 


By D. D. BUTTOLPH and HARRY R. ZEIGLER 


Phillips Petroleum Co., 


XCESS flow valves promote safety 

in propane or butane storage and 
piping systems. These valves, sensitive to 
excessive flow, close when a hose or pipe- 
line break vents to the atmosphere. Ex- 
cept for a 2-way acting excess flow valve 
used occasionally in very long pipelines, 
excess flow valves are made so they will 
not prevent reverse flow. 


Pipeline breaks can be caused by 
mechanical strains due to changes in 
temperature or any other natural causes 
which directly or indirectly affect the 
pipes or tanks to which pipes are at- 
tached. Also some breaks have been 
caused by trucks or fire. There is always 
the possibility that tank cars or vehicles 
may be moved before the transfer hoses 
are disconnected. 

Thousands of tank cars, storage tanks, 
tank trucks, and small containers are 
equipped with these safety devices. A 
smaller number is used in pipelines. 
Pipeline style excess flow valves are also 
used in L.P. gas truck piping, usually on 
the pump discharge line near where the 
delivery hose is attached. Greatest use is 
in liquid service but excess flow valves 
are also needed and used in vapor service. 
Direction of flow may be upward, down- 
ward, or horizontal. 


Earliest excess flow valves were in- 
stalled in tank cars. They were located 
just inside the manhole cover on liquid 
eduction lines which extend to the bot- 
tom of the tank and on vapor eduction 
lines which are above the liquid level. 
Excess flow valves in tank cars are of two 
types, ball checks and slug checks. Both 
depend on gravity to maintain the valve 
normally open until the flow reaches a 
certain rate. These valves have under- 
gone very little change through the many 


Bartlesville, Okla. 


years they have been in service. Typical 
valves are shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 

Improvements required to make ex- 
cess flow valves more useful included 
making them suitable for closing with 
any direction of flow, and a change in 
body style so that they could be inserted 
into tanks from outside. 

Valves inserted from the outside read- 
ily protect tanks without manholes. 
Therefore, this phase of excess flow valve 
development has resulted in a consider- 
able advantage in cost and weight of 
tanks. The weight advantage, amount- 
ing to several hundred pounds per tank, 
is especially important in the case of 
truck tanks. Cost advantage includes 
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Figs. 1 and 2. Ball check valve and slug 
check valve used in tank cars. 


reduction of material, cutting, welding 
and machining. 

Various makes and models of excess 
flow valves tended to stick in the open 
position, one exception being the ball 
type valve. Since an excess flow valve, 
like a fire extinguisher, should be ready 
to operate perfectly when needed in spite 
of long periods of disuse, Phillips Petro- 
leum Co. excess flow valves are construct- 
ed with loosely guided stems to make 
sure that nothing will prevent their oper- 
ating properly. The discs are self-center- 
ing to compensate for the loose guides. 

We have all learned, sometimes the 











Fig. 3. Valve 1519-C 
for top outlets with or 
without eduction pipe. 
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Fig. 5. Double acting 
excess flow valve. 





NON-CHATTER EXCESS FLOW VALVES 
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4. Pipeline valve 1519A-2. 
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“Robertshaw monet Bs 
Oven Heat Control 


Low-torque gas cock and plug are made of 
a special alloy, exclusive with Robertshaw, 
that's unaffected by sulphurous gases, assur- 
ing a valve that's free turning under high or 
low temperatures. 


In Home and Industry, EVERYTHING'S UNDER CONTROL 


Kobvitshaw-Fulton 


CONTROLS COMPANY + GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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In an oven heat control, too, the inside story is 
all-important. 


Robertshaw brings to oven heat controls the hard 
core of experience gleaned through 51 uninterrupted 
years of manufacture. Today’s Model BJ Control 

is the result of lessons learned in producing 

14 million units now in use with every type of gas 
under every operating condition. It is produced with 
specially designed automatic machinery plus matchless 
facilities for precision manufacture ...and backed up 
by years of research and product development, 

much of it done in anticipation of the gas range 
industry’s progressing needs. 


Facts like these help explain why Robertshaw 
Model BJ Control is the overwhelming choice of the 
nation’s leading gas appliance manufacturers. 








Robertshaw Thermostat Division, Youngwood, Pennsylvania * Grayson 
Controls Division, Lynwood, California * Fulton Sylphon Division, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee * American Thermometer Division, St. Louis, Missouri ° 
Bridgeport Thermostat Division, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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ANOTHER 3” VALVE 
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APPROXIMATE DIFFERENTIAL ACROSS VALVE 
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FLOW- GALLONS OF PROPANE PER MINUTE 


Fig. 6. Pressure drop versus throughput of three bottom outlet excess flow valves. 


hard way, that to transfer volatile liquids 
(such as propane) satisfactorily, restric- 
tions caused by valves, fittings, pipe, and 
so forth, must be kept to a minimum. At 
first thought, to obtain a low pressure 
drop, it seems practical to use an over- 
size excess flow valve and reduce to the 
desired pipe size at the outlet end of the 
valve, but there are several objections to 
this. The larger valve would cost more 
for material and manufacture, reducing 
fittings would complicate the piping, and 
if installed in a tank the tank opening 
would be larger. 

A more important consideration is the 
attitude of the L.P. gas industry ex- 
pressed in NFPA Pamphlet 58 (NBFU 
Pamphlet 58) paragraph B.6 (c) as fol- 
lows: “The connections or line including 
valves, fittings, etc., being protected by 
an excess flow valve shall have a greater 
capacity than the rated flow of the excess 
flow valve.” 
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The industry has interpreted this to 
mean that the thread size of the pipe 
connected to the valve outlet should not 
be smaller than the thread size of the 
valve itself. As it is economically un- 
desirable to use oversize pipe, it is easy 
to see why excess flow valves should be 
constantly improved by increasing the 
flow capacity compared to the pressure 
drop. 

There is a great difference in excess 
flow valves today as illustrated in the 
performance curves, Fig. 6, of a Phillips 
3-in. No. 3500 A compared with an- 
other popular 3-in. valve. Perhaps this 
difference is emphasized by the perform- 
ance curve of a 2-in. 3500 A valve on the 
same figure. These valves are Underwrit- 
ers’ approved. 

A recent accomplishment in excess 
flow valve evolution is the non-chatter 
excess flow valve known as the Phillips 
1519C. It was found that excess flow 


valves in pipelines and in eduction Pipes 
of tanks would chatter under certain flow 
conditions due to liquid “hammer” effect. 
This chattering or hammering is undesip. 
able and semetimes intolerable because 
of the noise, because of the damage oftey 
inflicted on the valve, and also because 
of the temporary disruption of opera. 
tions. Another objection to a valve which 
is subject to chattering is that it wil) 
often fail to stay closed in an emergency, 
especially at low pressure. 


It was necessary to Carry on extensive 
flow tests in order to diagnose the cause 
of chattering and to devise a cure. As 4 
result of much experimental work, , 
throttling type disc was developed which 
would close without chattering at up. 
usually low upstream pressure; in most 
cases, the upstream or tank pressure 
could be as low as 10 psig. 


The 1519C non-chatter valve illys. 
trated in Fig. 3 is manufactured for use 
in tanks for the protection of top outlets 
and it can also be used in end outlets and 
bottom outlets. The same principle js 
used in an excess flow valve of the pipe. 
line style, known as 1519A2. (See Fig, 
4.) In many localities all valves which 
are attached directly to liquefied petro- 
leum gas storage tanks must be approved 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories Inc. if 
such approved valves are obtainable. 
Phillips excess flow valves for storage 
tanks are Underwriters’ Laboratories ap- 
proved. 

Several considerations are necessary 
when selecting excess flow valves. Flow 
capacity of the valve must be high 
enough to handle desired normal quan- 
tity of fluid but it should close auto- 
matically if flow exceeds this quantity 
materially. Usually the rating should 
exceed desired flow by 10 to 30%. Direc- 
tion of flow (whether upward, down- 
ward, or horizontal) will influence ca- 
pacity slightly. Vapor lines and liquid 
lines should be protected by these de- 
vices. 

Development of excess flow valves 
has been due to their widespread use in 
the L.P. gas industry, but it is well to 
mention that they can be of great value 
to industries handling other combustible 
or lethal fluids. Since they are ordinarily 
rated in terms of propane flow, it is nec- 
essary to convert to flow of the proposed 
fluid. This can be done by taking into 
account the respective specific gravities 
of propane and the fluid for which the 
valves are to be used. 

Valve materials must be compatible 
with fluids passing through them. For 
propane and butane any of the usual 
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THE Sady WAY 


WITH 


GAS FLOOR FURNACES 


e E TO SELL 
° Earty TO INSTALL 


° E TO SERVICE 











° E ON GAS BILLS 


Empire floor furnaces are easy to install 
and service —no expensive excavation is 


necessary, no air ducts are required. 


. u“ Gas 


BURNER Low first costs, plus low operating cost, 


provide greater customer satisfaction and 


increased sales. 

















See your local EMPIRE REPRESENTATIVE or write direct to 


STOVE COMPANY 


BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF Gas FLOOR FURNACES 
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Closing flow rating (gph) 


a Assumed storage pressure (psig) 


Straight pipe protected (ft) ® 


4Can be furnished at higher rating. 
! 5Pipeline is same nominal size as the valve. Deduct from lengths 
shown to allow for valves and fittings in the line. 


Closing differential (in. w.c.) ........---.-------- 


y 1Underwriters Laboratories Inc. listed for L. P. gas. 
a 2Valve equipped with eduction pipe. 
is 31151 A & 3500A can be furnished at lower ratings with cor- 
: respondingly greater pipe length protection. 
(Not recommended. ) 
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TABLE 1. Estimated Length of Liquid Propane Pipeline Protected by Excess Flow Valves Mounted 
on Horizontal Storage Tanks 
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feet of 6-inch Standard Pipe. 


Note: For sudden enlargements or sud- 
den contractions, use the smaller diame- 
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Fig. 7. Resistance of valves and fittings to flow of fluids. 
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DESCRIPTION OF VALVES 

1519 C Has outside thread for insertion in tank outlet. Inside 
thread at one end for eduction pipe and at other end for 
pipeline attachment. 

1519 A-2 Has inside thread both ends. For pipeline use. 

1511 A Short body valve for storage tank bottom outlets. Has 
outside thread for insertion in flange. Pipeline to be 
attached with companion flange. 

3500 A_ Similar to 1511 A except has longer body. Will not 
drain tank as low as the 1511 A but has less trouble 
from rust and mill scale. ae 

, esti 

metals are satisfact é is j 

Example: The dotted line shows that — any and this is also 
the resistance of a 6-inch Standard EI- true of dry chlorine. However, brass, 
bow is equivalent to approximately 16 bronze, and certain stainless steels are up. 





suited to wet chlorine. Carbon steel jg. 
suitable for dry ammonia while sever) 
grades of stainless steel can be used fos 
wet ammonia. These are examples at rane 
dom and the valve manufacturer can de 
termine the best metals for other services, 

In the case of extensive pipelines sud 
as exist in large industrial, utility, or bul 
storage plants, several pipeline exces 
flow valves may be required. It is some 
times desirable to use double acting em! 
cess flow valves (see Fig. 5) in such 
pipelines to prevent back flow escape of 
liquid due to line breakage. 3 

Users ask, “What protection will af 
excess flow valve give me?” The primary 
purpose is to protect against breakage d 
pipelines and hose connections. It is ap 
parent that only breakage permitting um 
restricted flow, i.e., a wide separation 
the broken ends, will cause the valve 
close, a matter entirely out of control 4 
the designer or user of the valve. It 
also apparent that if the break is too fat 
away from the valve, the pipeline fric 
tion will retard the liquid flow below this 
unrestricted quantity, resulting in im- 
proper functioning of the excess flow 
valve. 

Table 1 has been compiled to show the 
pipeline protection which can be expect: 
ed when Phillips valves are installed in 
propane tanks and pipelines. The table 1s 
in terms of straight pipe, and Fig. 7 can 
be used to make allowance for valves and’ 
fittings in the line. q 

Excess flow valves should be tested at 
nually to make sure they will close prop) 
erly. It is sometimes necessary to part thé: 
pipeline downstream from the valve be 
ing tested. If this is necessary, it should 
be done at the safest spot. 
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ONE STANDARD DESIGN 


All Types and Sizes of Tinned Steelcase 
and Ironcase Displacement Gas Meters 
are built by American on the same funda- 
mental design. This standardization sim- 
plifies parts stocking problems, assures 
faster, easier meter service and makes 
possible uniform shop practice. 



































The efficiency and economy of American 
: Meters is backed by more than 115 years 

" 3 of experience and by a constant purpose 
ROS to provide the finest precision instru- 

O ments known to gas measurement science. 
flO @ American is and will continue to be the 
: y : first name in metering De Sestawed 


always your first choice for “Sustained 
Orifice Meters Industrial Regulators House Regulators Accuracy at Lower Cost.” 
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| At top of stairs, customers Blue Flame lamp post on the new sales and service floo, 
ij find this 100-seat auditorium. points out the new location of all customer services. 


















































| Aeweating [| It’s a Tough Climb in Seattle 


summit / 
aw 
| aa But the gas company uses a light touch 
| mito to ease the strain for its customers 
EATTLE (Wash.) Gas Co. in mid-November 1951 faced an unusual 


Have a chair! 



































| problem. With the expiration of its downtown lease, it had explored several 
possibilities for the future, including a new building. When conditions ruled 
are out the new building, Seattle Gas finally signed a three-year temporary lease 











relinquishing the main floor of its old building. 

All went well for a time. The second floor was completely remodeled for a 
showroom and headquarters for all customer contact services—sales depart- 
ment, cashiers, and June Holladay’s home service department. A new street- 
floor entrance led directly to a new elevator shaft up front. So far, so good. 

Then things began to go wrong. The New York elevator company was sud- 
denly strike-bound on Oct. 1. Soon it became apparent that there could be no 
elevator installation until sometime in 1952; and, as the strike continued with 
no progress toward settlement, nobody could say when “sometime” might be. 





























Elevator Company ? 
When? When? WHEN ? 











At this point the big move was only a few weeks away. Plans for a grand 
| opening celebration were shelved. There was no way of getting around it... 
| a good many customers would have to use the stairs. 
ast doing fra President N. Henry Gellert was definitely concerned about customer service. 
| He called in Charles M. Sturkey, vice president and general manager, and Nor- 
bert O. Fratt, vice president in charge of sales and merchandising, for some fast 
da thinking on a plan to meet the emergency. For one thing a temporary cashier's 
cage could be (and was) built on the street level near the still vacant elevator 
| shaft. But for other services, there was that unavoidable flight of stairs. 


Mr. Sturkey and Mr. Fratt thought that something might be done at least to 
ease the strain of the climb. Why not some mountain-climbing cartoons along 
the stairway with appropriate, apologetic, light-vein captions? 

l The company’s advertising agency, Honig-Cooper Co. was asked to work 

out something. And the result, which you see on this page, was a series of Blue 
Flame characters along the stairway walls. The series begins with: “What, no 
elevator??!! We're sorry; we're embarrassed. Please try the stairs.” From that 
point, the series continues with mountain goats, alpine hats, mountain rangers, 
a “rest stop” complete with blue chair, and the final, “You made it—Congratu- 
lations—W elcome!” 

The typical comment from customers has been: “It helps a lot, really!” 


When the customers reach the all-new second floor, they are dazzled by a 
brilliant display floor with every facility for customer service. Quite frequently 













































































Please 
try the stairs. 






































What, No Elevator 77! ‘ 
Were sorry — they detect a delightful aroma direct from the gas ovens in June Holladay’s 
Were embarrassed ! “Blue Flame Room”; in fact, when the accordion-fold wall panels are open, 








June’s stage-level model gas kitchen is plainly visible to all on the sales floor. 


All in all, there’s a fair reward for those who make the stairway climb. But 
even though the Blue Flame elves on the stairway have been doing a good job 
in the emergency, Seattle Gas is none the less looking forward to the day when 
these elves can be released to their regular job as gas salesmen. 
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SAFETY SHUT-OFF VALVE 








“Gas is Safe!l’’ 

















Pressure Shut-Off—Pressure forces 

diaphragm up, compressing pressure 

release spring, opening ball retainer 

fingers. Ball forms perfect seal in 
neoprene ring. 

















Temperature Shut-Off—Fusible tip 

telescopes into hollow adjusting: 

screw at 200°, relieving pressure re- 

lease spring. Fingers open and ball 
drops into neoprene seal. 
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BECAUSE THEY GUARD THEIR PUBLIC | 


WITH ANOTHER H-B FIRST IN 


“SAFETY FIRST’’ 





You can INCREASE public acceptance 
of gas! How? This mew, sure safety 
device prevents the disasters that are 
shocking the country. The POLY- 
TROL Safety Shut-off Valve—another 
safety ‘‘first’’ by Handley-Brown—pro- 
tects both public and utilities against 


® Explosions due to excessive pressure 
@ Explosions due to excessive temperature 


AND this dual-safeguard is completely auto- 
matic! 


HOW DOES POLY-TROL WORK? 


This double-safety valve is installed upstream from 
your meters in schools, theatres, countless other 
public buildings where hundreds — thousands — 
gather. It’s two-bit life insurance for your resi- 
dential customers, too. The principle is the same. 
Over-pressure drops the ball instantly, shuts off 
service completely and AUTOMATICALLY! Gas 
cannot blow through and cause a disaster. In case 
of fire, exposure to 200° F. ambient temperature for 
approximately one minute or less cuts off service 





completely and AUTOMATICALLY, ahead of the 
meter. Your meter can melt or fall apart! NO 


GAS CAN ESCAPE! 


WHAT DOES POLY-TROL 
PROTECTION COST? 


Peanuts! The prevention of just one disaster — such 
as a school explosion — pays for installation through- 
out your system. And POLY-TROL installations in 
your public buildings alone provide excellent oppor- 
tunities for strengthening the good-will of potential 
and current consumers. 


OTHER POLY-TROL FEATURES: 


@ Eliminates need for curb cocks @ Can be used 
as a shut-off valve @ Reduces service calls ® Cuts 
fire runs by utility trucks and men @ Installs easily 
in minutes—no special tools or skill required 
@ Sizes available, 1”, 1%”, 2” @ Many industrial 
applications — Protects against over-pressure hazards 
— Reduces down time and accidents. 


INTERESTED? Then write for folder with full 
details. Say the word and we'll arrange a cone 
vincing demonstration by your Handley-Brown 
representative. 
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"New Modern Gas” was the name 
given to its 1004-Btu oil gas by New 
Bedford in this and other mailings, to 
acquaint its customers with the oper- 
ating charecteristics and to prepare 
them for the changeover job. 


A change from one type of gas to an- 
other is a major operation for any 


gas company, regardless of size. Every 
utility is set up to handle the normal 
Operating and service problems that 
come along, and whether it has 100,000 
or 5000 meters, a conversion will com- 
pletely upset the normal routine and the 
problems encountered will be parallel. 

In the case of New Bedford Gas & 
Edison Light Co., we have approximately 
40,000 meters and an estimated 120,000 
appliances. Included in these are some 
1000 central heating installations and, 
at the time conversion started, some 6000 
space heating installations, the large ma- 
jority being console-type room heaters of 
40,000 or 60,000 Bru input. 

There were many factors to be con- 
sidered in addition to the actual physical 
conversion of the appliances. Public rela- 
tions and safety were two of the big 
items, and my purpose here is to give you 
an idea of some of the things we did to 
help us come through with what we feel 
is a good safety record. 

We had a somewhat different problem 
than had been faced before. We were 
planning to distribute an oil gas of 1004 
Btu with a specific gravity of .87. Oil 
gas is not new, but there were not many 





Adapted from an article presented at the 8th annual 
safety conference of the New England Gas Assn. on 
Nov. 8 in Boston. 
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New Bedford 


“Plays It Safe” 


In Converting to Oil Gas 


By A. MALCOLM MAGER 


New Bedford (Mass.) Gas & Edison 
Light Co. 


companies who had used it. Cambridge 
was the guinea pig in that field, having 
converted in 1947. Lynn came along in 
1950, and Newport (R. I.) converted 
about the same time that we did. There 
are a few other companies who have 
gone to oil gas, but the overall experi- 
ence is small. 

Appliances operating on oil gas must 
be adjusted exactly right. Slipshod meth- 
ods will not suffice. Once the appliance 
is adjusted correctly, however, it will 
operate indefinitely without further serv- 
ice difficulties. We were installing an oil 
scrubber that would scrub out a large 
percentage of the light oils. This would 
keep the illuminants down and, because 
of this, we felt we were a jump ahead of 
some of the companies who had not used 
a scrubber. 

We were and are still hoping that 
natural gas will get down New Bedford 
way by next summer. Since we did not 
want to go through two conversions, it 
was decided that a conversion to oil gas 
would have to be made that would also 
give good operation when natural gas 
came along. Since the flashback and yel- 
low tip limits of oil gas are both inside 
the corresponding limits for natural 
gas, it was apparent that the problem 
would not be one of combustion but 
rather one of input. 

The difference in Btu content and spe- 
cific gravity between oil gas and natural 
gas means that with the same orifice and 
the same pressure, the Btu input on an 
appliance would be increased slightly 
with natural gas. Since these two state- 
ments were theoretical, we decided that 
it was necessary to make physical tests to 

determine just how they would affect our 
conversion and how we could make use 
of the information in making the oil gas 
conversion work for natural gas as well. 

Since our operation made 1000-Btu 
oil gas available some weeks prior to con- 
version, a labotatory of sorts was set up 


and high-Btu oil gas, and natural gas 
which we obtained in cylinders, were 
piped in, in addition to the gas we were 
using at that time. We then set up ranges 
refrigerators, water heaters, and heating 
appliances, and proceeded with tests, 

It was found that a burner with a good 
adjustment at rating on oil gas burned 
with a good but softer flame on natural 
gas, but the input was somewhat in. 
creased due to difference in gravity. Asa 
result, it was decided to make the con- 
version to oil gas by slightly undergas. 
sing all domestic appliances and adjust. 
ing them with a fairly sharp flame to 
compensate for an increase in input with 
the introduction of natural gas. 

Tests proved that it was unnecessary 
to drill range and water heater burners 
and, consequently, instructions were is- 
sued that domestic appliances would be 
a little undergassed, and no ports would 
be drilled unless it was absolutely neces- 
sary. We naturally received repercus- 
sions from the industry on this, but the 
fact remains that we did it and are get- 
ting successful operation on oil gas. 

After considerable discussion, we de- 
cided to divide our system into districts 
of approximately 1500 meters each on 
the basis that 1500 meters could be con- 
verted in two days. Two-day sections 
were set up principally to keep customer 
inconvenience at the lowest. possible 
level; however, a two-day section also 
had a great deal to do with safe operation 
of appliances during the period that the 
customer was using the new gas without 
proper adjustment. 

With a two-day section, it was possible 
in most cases to convert all gas refriget- 
ators the first day. Since the refrigerator 
was the most critical appliance, particu- 
lar care was used in planning and han- 
dling this part of the conversion. Because 
we felt assured that we would reach them 
all the first day, our refrigerator custom- 
ers were requested to turn their refriger- 
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grors tO defrost until the conversion man 

yrived. It did take quite a lot of pres- 
ure to get the conversion company to 
maintain a large enough crew to take 
are of all refrigerators the first day but, 
after the first few sections, a system was 
jevised that worked satisfactorily. 

Customers were advised that oven and 
oiler burners should not be used under 
way circumstances, but that top burners 
sould be used at about one-third of the 
jormal setting. Turning off water heat- 
sand all other equipment was listed as 
,must. As a final word, the customer was 
autioned to be sure that adequate venti- 
tion was maintained, particularly in the 
kitchen. 

Publicity was worked out in great de- 
wil, starting with an article in the paper 
showing the entire city broken into num- 
bered districts. Envelope stuffers were 
yed to inform the customer what we 
were doing, and two days before each 
district was turned in, every customer re- 
ceived in the mail a pamphlet outlining 
the instructions for operating appliances 
previously mentioned. 

The night .before each district was 
turned in, a large detail map of that dis- 
trict was published, and that, along with 
spot radio broadcasts, kept our customers 
informed. Largely because of the ample 
publicity and explicit instructions, we 
went through the entire conversion with- 
out an accident due to customers not han- 
dling the new gas properly before their 
appliances were converted. 

Our distribution department had one 
of the biggest jobs to handle, and because 
of the excellent planning and careful 
work, there were no accidents due to 
purging and turning in the different dis- 
tricts. Purging was usually started around 
3am. and, in nearly all cases, was com- 
pleted in time for the crews to start 
work. Purging was done by pressure as 
much as possible and the old gas was 
moved into adjoining sections by the 
new gas. Ends had to be purged to the 
atmosphere, but this type of purging 
was kept to a minimum. 

Maximum manpower on the job was 
around 280, with an average during the 





domestic conversion of about 250. The 
men worked a minimum of 10 hours per 
day, usually six days a week, although on 
several occasions it was necessary to 
work Sunday too. Approximately 95 cars 
were in use as an average from the start 
of the conversion to date. There are still 
18 men working. There were 36 personal 
injury reports. Of these, only five in- 
volved lost time, one of them for two 
men, with a total lost time of 16 days. 
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There were no explosions. Two custom- 
ers received slight burns from flashbacks 
resulting from improper lighting pro- 
cedure on their part. 

An analysis of these accidents is rather 
interesting. 


Eleven of them (31%) were directly 
due to the electric drill, nine of which con- 
sisted of metal burrs in the eye, with one 
in the finger; and one was a punctured 
finger. None resulted in lost time, but all 
required medical attention. Eight accidents 
were minor cuts for miscellaneous reasons, 
tools slipping, etc.; two were minor bruises 
received in car accidents and three were 
miscellaneous accidents. 

There were three strains, two of them 
resulting in lost time. In one case, involv- 
ing three days lost time, a man strained his 
leg when he slipped while drilling a burn- 
er. Another man strained his shoulder 
when a wrench slipped; he lost one day. 

There were two falls on stairs, one of 
which resulted in three days lost time be- 
cause of a strained back. 

The welder in the shop persisted in doing 
some of his work without his goggles and 
finally wound up with burned eyes and three 
days lost time. 

There were six burns, four of them from 
flashbacks, one of which resulted in three 
days lost time for two men. This was the 
only accident that reached the newspapers 
and received any publicity. The accident 
was not nearly as bad as the papers indicated 
and was the result, as usual, of carelessness. 

A crew was working on a big boiler in 
one of the local high schools. The boiler is 
a standby and had not been used for more 
than 10 years. The controls were rusty, the 
gas cocks were leaking, and it was in pretty 
poor condition. The burners had been re- 
moved and part of the crew was drilling 
them. Two of the men, who were working 
on the safety pilot, lit it without checking 
to see whether all the burner cocks were 
closed. Several of them were open. The 
safety pilot was not safe, and gas was dis- 
charged directly from the orifice into the 
burner chamber. Because of the noise from 
the electric drills no one heard the gas and 
it finally built up and blew in the boiler. 
Two men received facial burns and required 
hospitalization. 


All in all, however, we feel that the 
conversion crew turned in a splendid 
safety record for the job. 

There are one or two points that [I 
would like to bring out concerning the 
conversion of the appliances themselves. 
The gas refrigerator was considered the 
most critical appliance as far as adjust- 
ment and safety were concerned and a 
great deal of time was spent on tests 
previous to the conversion. The manu- 
facturer told us that one conversion for 
both oil gas and natural gas could not be 
made, but in New Bedford we have not 
hesitated to work things out for ourselves 
if we disagreed with a manufacturer. 

Several models of refrigerators from 
the ED-1934 to the current models were 


set up and tested for input and CO from 
the flue. The conclusion reached was that 
refrigerators could be safely undergassed 
10% with oil gas and, when natural gas 
was turned in, would be within the safe 
limits of overgassing. An orifice size and 
maximum burner pressure was selected 
that would allow the pressure to be 
dropped, .5 to .6 in. if necessary, to bring 
the refrigerators to normal rating with 
natural gas. 

All water-cooled refrigerators were 
undergassed 15% because of the small 
generator flue. All air-cooled models 
through the H models had a flue cleaning 
immediately after conversion. When 
natural gas comes, we plan to immedi- 
ately reduce burner pressures on all mod- 
els through the H series, to bring them 
back to rating. New charts will be made 
up and the J models to date will be cor- 
rected for input on routine service calls. 
Actually, there was less trouble from re- 
frigerators during and since the conver- 
sion than from any other appliances. 

I think one of the big factors in a suc- 
cessful and safe conversion is the use of 
company inspectors. Four inspectors 
were put into each district the day fol- 
lowing conversion. With four men, it 
was possible to get about 5% inspection. 
This paid dividends, but if manpower 
had been available, this number would 
have been doubled or even tripled. This 
inspection served several purposes. It 
picked up incorrect conversions and, be- 
cause some things were found early in 
the conversion, it was possible to fore- 
stall later troubles. It tended to keep the 
conversion crews on their toes because 
they knew our inspectors were following 
them. 

Errors that were found were not cor- 
rected unless the condition was unsafe. 
A record was made of what was wrong 
and this was turned back to the conver- 
sion company. The company then gave it 
back to the crew foreman who worked 
that area, and he carried on from there. 
It also helped to maintain public rela- 
tions. Ranges, refrigerators, and space 
heaters were spot checked. A 100% in- 
spection of unit heaters, floor furnaces 
and central heating was attempted, but 
realized in central heating only. 

There is probably no such thing as a 
perfect conversion, but thorough plan- 
ning of all phases of the work will result 
in the safest possible changeover. Under 
the best conditions, the service depart- 
ment will spend some weeks getting back 
to normal. Even a successful conversion 
means troubles, and the primary aim 
should be to keep them at a minimum. 
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Financial 
Strong Protests Greet 
TGT Rate Jump Approval 


Nationwide repercussions were predicted 
as a result of FPC’s recent approval for filing 
of an $11.4 million annual rate increase re- 
quested by Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., 
Houston. Originally, the company asked for 
an upward revision of $18 million a year. 
Scope of the case is indicated by the fact 
that two of Tennessee’s wholesale customers 
—Columbia Gas System and Consolidated 
Natural Gas Co.—serve 214 million direet 
and indirect retail customers who will bear 
the brunt of the increase. 

The new rates were to be effective as of 
Dec. 17, 1951, upon the filing with FPC 
of a $100,000 bond conditioned upon the 
faithful performance of obligations specified 
in the order. The schedules will remain in 
effect until accepted or amended by FPC 
order. 

FPC has a backlog of rate applications 
from other gas transmission companies ag- 
gregating more than $80 million. During 
the past month, the commission has report- 
ed the following actions: 

Oral argument has been set for Feb. 28 
on the complaint of the city of Hastings, 
Neb. against Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas 
Co. Inc., Phillipsburg, Kan. The city alleges 
that a restriction in the rate schedule is un- 
lawful in that it provides that the schedule 
shall not apply to the volume of gas which 
may be used by the city in its electric gen- 
erating stations. Kansas-Nebraska has filed 
a motion to dismiss the complaint, contend- 
ing the FPC has no jurisdiction. 


On Jan. 16 a hearing got under way on 
the rate increase proposals by Atlantic Sea- 


board Corp. and Virginia Gas Transmission 
Corp., both of Charleston. The argument 
centered around exceptions to a presiding 
examiner’s intermediate decision requiring 
the two companies to file new rate schedules. 
The proposed schedules have been under sus- 
pension since April 1950 but went into ef- 
fect under bond last Sept. 1. 

An FPC order has been issued permitting 
West Texas Gas Co., Lubbock, to file a sub- 
stitute rate schedule, increasing its whole- 
sale price by $68,000 a year instead of $102,- 
700 previously proposed. The hike, effective 
Jan. 1, applies to sales to Southern Union 
Gas Co., Dallas. 

In a similar case, Kentucky West Virginia 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh, was allowed to file a 
substitute schedule providing for a $455,- 
890 wholesale increase in lieu of a previ- 
ously requested $1,139,000 per year. Begin- 
ning Jan. 1, Louisville (Ky.) Gas & Electric 
Co. and Pittsburgh & West Virginia Gas Co. 
were affected by the new schedule. 

Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha, ap- 
plied to the commission for higher rates to 
some 27 utility customers. The proposed 
$10.6 million annual increase is in addition 
to two other hikes applied for in April 1950 
and October 1950, totaling $9.3 million, 
now pending before FPC. The two prior in- 
creases were suspended and are now in ef- 
fect under bond. Part of the latest increase 
was to become effective Jan. 27, the re- 
mainder Feb. 27. 

In the meantime, the state of Minnesota 
urged the FPC to suspend Northern Natu- 
ral’s latest request and to hold hearings on 
its “reasonableness.” The state is a direct 
customer of many utilities which buy from 
Northern Natural and furnish gas to state 
institutions. No funds are available to pay 
gas price increases at the institutions, the at- 
torney general stated. 

Two other proposed increases have been 





NIGHT VIEW of Southern Union Gas Co.’s newest office, opened recently at Albuquerque, 
N. M., shows front entrance and lobby. The entire second floor of the $350,000 building 
is occupied by the “Hospitality Room” which is available to civic groups. Albuquerque 
is one of 54 communities served by Southern Union. 
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suspended and one was rejected by the 
mission. South Jersey Gas Co,, Adeal 
City, wanted to charge Jersey Centra] 
& Light Co., Asbury Park, and C 
land County Gas Co., Millville, N, J, an a 
ditional $97,000 a year for wholesale ser 
ice, but FPC suspended the hike and de. 
ferred its use until May 20. An 89% tig 
in wholesale service to Southern Natural Gas 
Co., amounting to an annual $1.3 milli, 
was asked by United Gas Pipe Line Cp to 
offset the Texas gathering tax. This Proposal 
was suspended and its use deferred upg 
May 26. 

The schedule which FPC rejected was sy}. 
mitted by Alabama-Tennessee Natural Gas 
Co., Florence, Ala. Hearing was set to begin 
Jan. 14 to determine just and reasonable 
rates for the company. The commission als 
set a further hearing on Natural Gas Pipe. 
line Co. of America’s (Chicago) $2.4 mi. 
lion annual increase. The hike, whi, 
amounts to 10% based on anticipated 195) 
sales, is in effect under bond. 

In Oklahoma, an annual increase of $3. 
224,662 was granted Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Co., Tulsa, by the state corporation com. 
mission. The raise is based on a commission 
allowance of 6% on investment and yil] 
boost the average gas bill by about 13%. 
When new schedules are worked out, the 
higher rates will go into effect in 125 cities 

Washington (D. C.) Gas Light Co. lay 
month requested that its allowgble rate of 
return be boosted from 6 to 7%. The pro. 
posed increase would yield about $2,344,009 
a year. 


Power 


Laclede Takes Stock Fight 
With Supplier to Court 


Filing of a suit in circuit court to bar 
Mississippi River Fuel Corp. as one of its 
stockholders last month climaxed Laclede 
Gas Co.’s battle with its supplier. The action 
presumably was timed to precede Laclede's 
Jan. 24 annual meeting, at which Mississippi 
River Fuel intended to elect a member of 
the board. Both firms are located in St. 
Louis. 

The suit asked for a declaratory judgment 
from the court holding that Mississippi 
River is not lawfully a stockholder of Laclede 
or entitled to exercise any of the rights ot 
privileges of a stockholder. In addition, 
the court was asked to hold that Laclede is 
not required under law to permit Missis- 
sippi River or anyone else acting in its be 
half or at its instigation to inspect the list 
of stockholders, corporate minute books, ot 
other records of Laclede, or to give Missis- 
sippi River Fuel any information about 
Laclede’s business or affairs. 

At the same time, the city of St. -Louis 
announced that it was joining Laclede in an 
attempt to force Mississippi River Fuel to 
supply more natural gas to consumers in the 
city. 

Mississippi River, meanwhile, announced J 
that it has three alternatives under considet- 
ation: (1) Acquisition of outright contol 
by making a public offer to all Laclede stock- 
holders. (2) Pursuit of the present cours 
of holding a large minority interest with the 
intention of having representation on Lac 
lede’s board. (3) Eventual sale of its Lac 
lede stock if a sufficiently substantial proft 
should become available. 
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There’s a Coleman heating appliance for every type 
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—you'll know right away that you’ve said the 
right thing! Coleman “know-how” and consumer 
acceptance of the Coleman name as a standard 
of quality will help you serve more customers 
better. Write for further information. 


It will pay you to standardize on Coleman 
quality for every home use. For Coleman makes 
heating units for every heating need, for every 
size and type home. And when you tell a customer 
your heating appliances are Coleman guaranteed 


















Coleman Dual Wall 


Coleman Automatic Floor Furnaces 


Gas Space Heaters The ideal low-cost heating 


plant for all small homes. 
Fits in the floor, takes no 
space. No expensive plumb- 
ing—no air ducts—no ex- 
cavation. Also flat register 
models, Heats 3 to 5 rooms. 


The very tops in beauty, 
tops in performance. They 
have the latest heat engi- 
neering features that pro- 
vide low-cost automatic 
comfort for homes every- 
where. Customers prize 
these heaters that pay for 
themselves in fuel savings. 












COMFORT COSTS 
SO LITTLE WITH A 


AMERICA'S LEADER IN 
HOME HEATING 











: os — : Coleman Gas 
. ———E ee Wall Heaters 
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Coleman BLEND-AIR 
Central Heating and 
Ventilating System 


















































Memend 


They fit right in the wall, 
extend out only 334”. Use 
no room space. Single and 


Dual Wall models. Ideal 


Pre-engineered with - for slab-floor homes, motel 
standardized parts for © courts. The Coleman 
easy, fast installation. © Company, Inc., Wichita 1, 
3%” heat tube system Kansas. 
goes in old homes as y : 
well as new. Does an cc .. 
incomparable heating | : ss MAIL THE COUPON 
job automatically, © ‘a: 
economically, : ei : | The Coleman Company, Inc. 
rr—“i—‘—O—O—O—O—O—C—C~isCSCiC | Dept. G-1050, Wichita 1, Kansas | 
Coleman Jet Recovery 7 Without obligation, please send me literature on: 7 
Water Heaters | . eee Heaters [] Floor Furnaces [] Wall Heaters 
ater Heaters [] BLEND-AIR 
Heaters for all homes, with 20, 30 | 
has and 45 gallon capacities. Auto- | Name 
(si gov” matic Temperature Control and | | 
wv Safety Shut-off Valve. : Address aia laaall | 
| City Zone State | 
APPROVED BY AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION a 
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Texas Defends Gathering 
Tax in Court Test 


In a formal reply to 10 cases pending in 
Austin, Texas district courts, seeking to re- 
cover taxes paid under protest, the state last 
month officially denied charges that its new 
gas gathering tax is unconstitutional and un- 
workable. 

The statement was considered a move to 
gain time for preparing a fuller defense. 
Seven interstate pipeline companies filed 
suits to test the gathering tax which went 
into effect Sept. 1, and similar suits have 
been filed by Lone Star Gas Co., R. Olsen 
Oil Co., Taylor Refining Co., and Sham- 
rock Oil & Gas Corp. 

About 90 taxpayers paid the tax under 
protest and, in order to keep the state from 
spending the money, they must file suits. 
It is expected that after the first case is 
tried, attorneys will consolidate the cases 


for an appeal to higher courts. 

Gov. Allan Shivers has warned that a 
special session of the legislature will be or- 
dered if the tax is invalidated and the state 
is forced into a deficit. 


Court Awards Laclede Tax 
Credit on Rate Refunds 


Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis, is entitled to 
a credit of $96,530 in gross receipts taxes 
paid to the city on a special fund of $1,- 
930,624 set aside by Laclede for refund to 
its customers under a 1948 rate reduction 
order, a circuit court has ruled. 

The special fund represents savings to the 
company growing out of lower rates it paid 
to Mississippi River Fuel Corp. and Inter- 
state Natural Gas Co., its suppliers, while 
natural gas rates were under study by the 
FPC. Laclede said it would ask the Missouri 
Public Service Commission for an order to 





irons white hot. 





Gas Heats Branding Irons at Fort Worth Hotel 


Natural gas is playing a unique role 
at the swank Western Hills hotel in Fort 
Worth. It’s being used to keep branding 


Designers of the Branding Room 
wanted atmosphere, an open fire, and 
hot branding irons for the steak selection 
center where guests choose their steaks 
and brand them R for rare, MR for me- 





the problem. 

Lone Star Gas Co.’s Fort Worth divi- 
sion commercial salesman, Donald Buck- 
ingham, came up with the idea of cover- 
ing a gas burner with coal nuggets. A 
concealed gas line in the branding stand 
fuels two small coffee urn burners. Over 
the burners are spread small nut-like nug- 
gets of fire clay which, when hot, re- 
semble coals. 





dium rare, M for medium, etc. How to 
keep the branding irons hot without hav- 
ing a smoky fire and inconvenience was 


The coals glow, the branding irons 


stay hot, and the guests are delighted. 











refund the money if the city does Not a 
the circuit court ruling. Ppt 
The state commission Previously org 

Laclede to pass on to its customers any 
ings resulting from proceedings beleegi 





FPC. The utility lowered its rates effeg 
Nov. 1, 1948, but actual refund to the “4 
tomers has been held up because of af 
tion over the city taxes. 


FPC Conditionally Okays 
United-Wunderlich Dea] 


Certain United Gas Pipe Line ¢, 
(Shreveport) properties in Texas and Okk. 
homa, including 678 miles of Pipeline, wij 
be sold to Martin Wunderlich of Oma, 
and Lee Aikin of Corpus Christi with FPC 
approval if two conditions imposed by th. 
commission are met. (See GAS, Jan, » 
104. ) 

Wunderlich and Aikin must file (withis 
30 days of the FPC approval) an applicy. 
tion for FPC permission to transfer the fag. 
ities to Lone Star Gas Co. Within 90 days 
Lone Star must file for authority to acquire 
and operate the facilities. 

Wunderlich and Aikin have formed thy 
North Texas Gas Co. Ltd. to operate Up. 
ed’s Wichita Falls district, and Lone Sty 
expects to be able to supply the new fin 
with sufficient gas for operation withoy 
significant curtailment. 


litig, 


Gas Companies Capital 
Financing Hits New High 


Last year total volume of long-term capity 
financing by straight operating gas utiliti« 
and pipelines reached a new annual peak ¢ 
$808 million, the American Gas Assn. ha 
reported. This represents an _ increase of 
6.9% over 1950's $756 million. Financing 
activities of combination companies are not 
included in the figures. 

Of the total, $742 million was raised by 
natural gas companies, 4.7% more than th 
previous year. Long-term financing by com 
bination companies aggregated $669 mil 
lion, a decline of 17.5%. In addition, $24) 
million of new financing was obtained by ga 
utility holding companies, compared wit 
$260 million in 1950. 

Despite the larger total volume of finan 
ing, common stock issues sold in 195 
amounted to $54 million, down 21%, whik 


preferred stock issues totaled $75 million, up 
9%. 


Con Ed Saves $6 Million 


Operating expenses for 1951 would hare 
been $6 million higher without naturai ga 
Harland C. Forbes, executive vice presidett 
of Consolidated Edison Co., told the Ne 
York Society of Security Analysts last month 

Currently, he pointed out, the annul 
saving should be about $11 million based 





on present oil prices. This saving does m§ 
take into consideration the higher rates t@ 


quested by Transcontinental Gas Pipe List 


Corp., ConEd’s supplier, now pending k® 


fore the FPC. 
The utility's gas business has come intl 


its own, Mr. Forbes said, after averaging! | 


return of less than 2% over the past ll 


years. 


' 
; 
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Southern Natural's Gas 
Costs Rise Steeply 


For the 12 months ended Nov. 30, 1951, 
Southern Natural Gas Co.’s (Birmingham ) 
cost of gas was 6.53 cents per Mcf, and the 

rice paid to various suppliers ranged from 
462 to 11.9 cents. 

“We expect our average cost of gas to 
‘acrease to 8 cents in 1952, to 1012 cents in 
1953, and to 11 cents in 1954,” C. T. 
Chenery, chairman of the board, stated at a 
meeting of the New York Society of Security 
Analysts last month. “Our average sales 
price 1s 1834 cents per Mcf, which leaves 
1214 cents per Mcf for transporting the gas. 
Of this, about 4 cents is paid in taxes, leav- 
ing 81% cents per Mcf to cover all opera- 
tions, including return on investment. 

It is therefore apparent that any increase 
‘a the price of gas in the field has to be 

assed along to the consumer, Mr. Chenery 
said, and that in the future such field price 
will exceed the cost of transporting the gas 


to market. 


Washington Relieved of 


Interest on Rate Rebate 


Washington (D. C.) Gas Light Co. does 
not have to pay about $65,000 in interest on 
a court-ordered $1,250,000 rate rebate, the 
U. §. Court of Appeals ruled recently. The 
ruling also set up a list of criteria to govern 
a “special master” in dividing $55,000 in 
attorney fees and an estimated $12,715 more 
for legal expenses. 

The case was an outgrowth of a 6.14% 
rate hike granted by the utilities commission 
in late 1949 and later set aside by the Dis- 
trict Court. The late District Court Judge 
T. Alan Goldsborough ordered the utility to 
pay consumers 5% interest on the rebate, 
but the appeals court decision stated that 
“there is no statutory authorization of in- 
terest in the circumstances here presented.” 


Plan Mississippi Line Sale 


Mississippi Valley Gas Co., Jackson, has 
asked for FPC permission to acquire and 
operate certain pipeline facilities of Missis- 
sippi Power & Light Co., also of Jackson. 

The properties in question are being used 
by Mississippi Power & Light for transmis- 
sion and sale of gas in the western part of 
the state. Mississippi Valley is a new firm, 
organized primarily to acquire and operate 
these facilities as well as existing systems in 
Humphreys, Leake, Sharkey and Tate coun- 
ties which MP&L now leases and operates. 

Basic purchase price for all the properties 
to be acquired is set at $11,151,128, subject 
to closing adjustments. 


Financial Newsnotes 


The merger of Colorado Interstate Gas 
Co. with Canadian River Gas Co., both of 
Colorado Springs, has been approved by the 
SEC and became effective on Jan. 1. Last 
summer FPC authorized Colorado Inter- 
state to acquire the Texas Panhandle field 
producing properties of Canadian River, 
but SEC’s approval was required for a stock 
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be ridin’ 
high, too? 





Then promote the use of trouble-free Honeywell 
Controls like this in your customers’ homes! 


IDEAL FOR... 
Console Heaters 
Wall Heaters 


Snowe 


Be 7 «= J) Honeywell’s New Modulating 
ain UZ Thermostatic Gas Valve 


You're going to like the news about this product, introduced only a 
few months ago. 

Already it’s proving to be one of the most popular and most trouble- 
free thermostatic gas valves ever manufactured. And with good reason! 

The V5163 has all the fine quality construction and first-rate en- 
gineering you always expect from Honeywell. Yet the cost is Jow—low 
enough so dealers can sell it in volume to space-heater owners! 

Check these outstanding features: 

Bellows thermostat, valve, minimum flame adjustment and the safety 
pilot are all included in this one neat, compact unit. The thermostat 
measures room temperature and modulates the flow of gas from full 
volume to a pre-determined, pre-set minimum flame. 

The safety pilot provides 100% shut off in case of pilot failure. A 
safety lighting feature is incorporated so the main line valve cannot be 
opened until the pilot has been established. And this unit is easy and 
inexpensive for dealers to install ! 

So don’t fail to investigate and promote the use of the new V5163. 
For full facts call your local Honeywell office. Or mail the coupon today. 




















r 
| MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY | 
| Dept. GS-2-09, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
Please send me details about your new Modulating Thermostatic Gas Valve, model V5163. 
| Name Firm Name | 
| Address 7 
i City Zone State | 
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(VERRY PANKMASTER--- 


The Outstanding Water Heater Control 


Has combination thermostat and automatic safety shut-off, 
designed with independent valves, one actuated by rod 
and tube thermostat mechanism, the other by thermo- 
couple means. 





The automatic shut-off valve provides safety in the event of 
accidental pilot flame failure. These independent valves, 
each for its own function, are easily accessible without 
removal of the combination control from the tank. 


TITAN TANKMASTER has an enviable reputation for rugged 
construction—a fact borne out by actual field reports. 


Write for complete information and specifications. 





THE TITAN VALVE & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


9913 ELK AVES ° CLEVELAND 23 GwiO 
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simplification plan. Under the SEC order, 
Southwestern Development Co. was author- 
ized to divest itself of Canadian River stock 
and to distribute its 42.5% stock interest in 
Colorado Interstate to Southwestern stock- 


holders. 


__ After two years of negotiations, the Gas 
Service Co., Kansas City, has taken over Cen- 
tral West Utility Co.’s distribution systems 
in Kansas City, North and Avondale. More 
than 3000 customers were affected by the 
switch and are now assured a gas supply suf- 
fcient for normal home heating. 


Manufacturers 
Blaw-Knox Sets Up New 
Research Department 


A research and 
development depart- 
ment has been or- 
ganized by the 
chemical plants divi- 
sion of Blaw-Knox 
= Co., Pittsburgh, with 
Dr. H. B. Coats as 
director. Among the 
functions of the new 
department will be 
the study and evalu- 
ation of new proc- 
esses with special at- 
tention to development of industrial ap- 
plications of atomic energy. 

Dr. Coats was associated with the Leslie 
Laboratories at Ann Arbor and the Upjohn 
Co., Kalamazoo, before joining Blaw-Knox 
in 1943. He has contributed developments 
in natural gas distribution and processing, 
resin manufacture, and solvent extraction 
and for the past year has been working with 
atomic energy. 






Dr. H. B. Coats 


American Standard Expands 
Sales Forces in Field 


A general expansion of its field sales 
force, including the establishment of two 
additional supervisory sales districts, six new 
ofices, and 13 promotions, was put into 
effect Jan. 1 by American Radiator & Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corp., Pittsburgh. Six district 
offices will now supervise the operations of 
28 sales offices throughout the country. 

J. A. Hickman, Atlanta manager, has been 
named East Central district manager. He 
will headquarter in Cleveland, supervising 
the office there and those in Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, and Pittsburgh. The second new dis- 
trict is South Central, with L. L. Graves, for- 
mer Denver manager, in charge. It includes 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Omaha, New Orleans, 
and Dallas. 

The six new sales offices and their man- 
agers are: New Orleans, Donald E. Sander 
from the Dallas office; Cleveland, George W. 
Palmer of Newark; Omaha, Robert F. Hen- 
derson from Kansas City; Long Island, L. R. 
Graves from New York; Jacksonville, Fla., 
Albert J. Ellison from Atlanta; and Salt Lake 
City, Robert G. Holmes from Denver. 

Five other promotions included John E. 
Huey from assistant manager to manager at 
Atlanta, Karl H. Smith from salesman to 
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Denver manager, F. R. Dannies to Milwau- 
kee manager, Ross E. Bishop to assistant 
manager at Minneapolis, and Howard A. 
Steiger to a similar post at Newark. 


New Koppers Lab to Step 
Up Gasification Studies 


An enlarged and more unified program 
of research, with a major portion of the 
work centered at its new laboratories now 
nearing completion at Verona, Pa., is being 
undertaken by Koppers Co. Inc., Pittsburgh. 
The firm has purchased a plant site which 
it formerly leased at Verona, rearranged its 
buildings, and added a new one which is to 
contain administrative offices, a research 
library, and conference rooms. 

Dr. G. F. D’Alelio, vice president and 
manager of the research department, pre- 
dicts that by 1953 the company may have 
about 200 chemists, physicists, engineers, 
and technicians at Verona. A pilot plant to 
make gasoline from coal by the hydrogen- 
ation process is currently under way there. 
It will be operated by the company’s newly 
formed fuels processing section, a part of 
the research department. 

The new section is expected to step up 
Koppers research in coal carbonization and 
to probe more deeply into gasification and 
hydrogenation of coal, with particular em- 
phasis on the chemicals which may be pro- 


duced. 


Detroit Trims Range Price 


A substantial price reduction in two mod- 
els of its five-model gas range line was an- 
nounced last month by Detroit-Michigan 
Stove Co., Detroit. The cut applies to whole- 
sale prices paid by the firm’s dealers. 

L. E. Clancy, director of sales, said that 
despite limited production and the attendant 
increase in cost per unit, prices are being 
reduced on the lowest priced, high volume 
ranges without sacrificing quality. 

Models affected are the Detroit Jewel 
8100 and 81007 and the Garland 5100 and 
51007, all 38-in. divided top ranges with 
oversize ovens. 

Another price cut was announced by the 
Home Appliance Division of Murray Corp. 
of America, Chicago, on six gas and seven 
electric models. 


Newsnofes 


Three American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp. plants have been cited by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration for 
their role in supporting joint American- 
European efforts to strengthen the free na- 
tions of Europe against communism. Cer- 
tificates of cooperation were received by 
American-Standard managers in Louisville, 
Bayonne, and Baltimore for escorting Euro- 
pean industrial and educational teams 
through their plants. 


R. L. Polk & Co., independent market 
research firm, recently conducted a survey 
among food serving establishments listed in 
Duncan Hines’ Adventures in Good Eating 
to determine what makes of commercial 
ranges and broilers were used. Detroit- 
Michigan Stove Co., Detroit, reports that its 


Garland range is in use in 58% more res- 
taurants than the range second in prefer- 
ence, and its Garland broiler was named 
35% more times than the next nearest 
brand. 


“More Manpower Means More Sales- 
power!” was the keynote slogan at the year- 
end sales meeting held last month by Tim- 
ken Silent Automatic Division, Jackson, 
Mich. Good news for the regional and dis- 
trict managers who gathered for the four- 
day session was the company’s announce- 
ment that its dealer retail sales force will be 
substantially increased during 1952. 


On Jan. 1 Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co., Minneapolis, put into effect a new 
premium prize plan for heating dealers. 
Coupons, redeemable for name brand mer- 
chandise, will be contained in every Chrono- 
therm carton furnished by suppliers. A pre- 
mium booklet illustrates and describes the 
45 items available. 


Sharples Chemicals Inc., Wyandotte, 
Mich., has been merged with Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Co., although it will con- 
tinue to operate as a separate unit. A ma- 
jority of Sharples stock has been exchanged 
for Pennsalt stock. 


New York State Natural Gas Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, has awarded a contract for the design 
and procurement of a gas dehydration plant 
to the chemical plants division of Blaw- 
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Portland Issues Guide 


Customers of Portland (Ore.) Gas & 
Coke Co. should have at their fingertips 
answers to all the usual questions about 
the cost of gas, services offered by the 
utility, appliance maintenance, and how 
to read a meter. 

Reproduced above is the cover of a 
comprehensive 12-page booklet recently 
mailed to the utility's 100,000 customers. 
Each booklet was accompanied by a letter 
inviting further inquiry. 
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A SIMPLE . 
SOLUTION ¢ 


for one of the § 


GAS 
INDUSTRY’S 


mot Tying 
probleme 


Solves Your Joint Repair Problems ® Quick ® Easy © Permanent 


Installed in small pavement openings. Available in all standard sizes from 
3” to 12”. A simple set of tools cleans the joint, installs the clamp ... often in 
only a quarter of an hour. SAVES TIME. SAVES MONEY and the repair is 
permanent. Designed for all conditions particularly where pavement repair 
costs are prohibitive. Such small opening repairs are scarcely noticeable 
when pavement is replaced. 


Normac Clamps can be installed in large as well as small openings. 


Norton-McMurray hold definite leadership in the development of methods 
for installation and rehabilitation work through small openings. We welcome 
the opportunity to help solve a problem you may have—tell us about it. 


Write for our catalog describing our complete line of 


COUPLINGS ... FITTINGS ... SERVICE TEES and ELLS... 
SLEEVES . . . COMPRESSION-END COCKS ... METER BARS 
and BRASS FITTINGS for copper pipe. 





6 inch Normac Clamp being lowered 


NORTON-McMURRAY MFG. CO. 


122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE e CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
Method and product covered by U.S. Patents, Nos. 2,163,261 and 2,178,286. 


THE NORMAC 


BELL JOINT CLAMP 





6 inch Normac Clamp in service after 
into hole for installation installation 
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Knox Co. To be located in Clinton 
near Renovo, Pa., the packaged unit w 


ill 
ploy diethylene glycol to remove water rd 
from 60 MMcf of natural gas daily from 


Leidy field. 


American Car & Foundry Co., New Y 
collected 19,883 gross tons of steel 
from its 12 plants during an intensive driyg 
started in January 1951. A special represen, 
tative was appointed to inspect the p 
and make a survey of obsolete industri, 
equipment which could be scrapped. Bag 
individual workman also served as a “Scrap 
detective.” 


Regulation 


Consumer Goods Output 
For Second Quarter Cut 


Production of consumer durable goods jy 
the second quarter of 1952 will be aboy 
10% below the first quarter level, according 
to the Defense Production Administration § 

In announcing second period allotmens 
of steel, copper, and aluminum, DPA hy 
attempted to sustain production at a “ppp. 
tected minimum level” designed to prevey 
future shortages of important equipment, 
sustain employment at the highest possible 
levels consistent with the supply of critiq! 
materials, and permit sufficient production 
to support economic stabilization objective, 

The building materials division (wate 
heaters, central heating equipment, unit 
heaters, and domestic incinerators ) will take 
the biggest cut in steel, 23.7% less than in 
the first quarter. The division will get 1.3% 
less copper and 2.6% more aluminum. Fo 
consumer durable goods .2% more steel ha 
been allotted, 9.5% less copper, and 2% 
less aluminum. 

A recent change in NPA regulations wil 
tighten the self-authorization base for small 
users of copper, steel, and aluminum an/ 
will give manufacturers permission to accept 
delivery of controlled materials shipmens 
which are delayed to a subsequent quarter 
without charging them against future allo. 
ments. These actions were taken in amen¢- 
ments to the Controlled Materials Pla 
rules. 


Sulfur Tagged for Defense 


Producers of sulfur and sulfuric acid wil 
channel more of their output to. meet mil: 
tary and defense requirements during 1952 
according to recent action taken by the Ne 
tional Production Authority. 

The sulfur order, as amended, restricts it 
use to 90% of use during 1950 and makts 
it possible for NPA to support military and 
defense needs by issuing directives to sulfu 
suppliers. The actions were taken in accotd 
ance with a sulfur conservation program Out 
lined by the Defense Production Adminis 
tration. 


Fowler Named NPA Head 


Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawytt 
recently announced his appointment @ 
Henry H. Fowler as administrator of th 
National Production Authority. Mr. Fow 
ler, who has been serving as NPA deputy 
administrator since September, succeet 
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American-Standard 


First in heating ... first in plumbing 
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Surveys show greater preference for Amer- 














ican-Standard Heating Equipment than for 
any other brand on the market. Add to this 
the powerful impact of the industry’s 
greatest national advertising program; and 
products that are the finest that money can 
buy, and you can be confident that you are 
recommending a top line... and that your 
customers will respect your judgment. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MARK OF MERIT 


NA AA Sowong home ama umduatryg A> AAA“ 


AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWANEE BOILERS * ROSS HEATER * TONAWANDA IRON 
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@ More than 30 years of close engineering cooperation with gas 
utilities have built for CLEVELANDS a record of proved performance 
in the specialized field of gas line trenching operations. CLEVELANDS 
have earned this reputation by delivering maximum trench produc- 
tion for every operating dollar—no matter how tight the spot, the 
schedule or the budget. 


The BABY DIGGER profitably performs your three jobs — mains, 
extensions and services... gets to the job fast and safely by 
truck and trailer...does the job when it arrives, regardless 
of soil or terrain. That’s why gas utilities for years have 
standardized on dependable CLEVELAND BABY DIGGERS. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DISTRIBUTOR FOR THE COMPLETE CLEVELAND STORY. 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER CO. 


‘Pioneer of the Small Trencher’ 


20100 ST. CLAIR AVE. 


7 


CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
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Manly Fleischmann, now Defense Prodyc. 
tion Administrator. 

Another change in NPA is the appoint. 
ment of Paul B. Andrews to succeed Joseph 
W. Mullally as deputy director, copper diy;. 
sion, metals and minerals bureau. For the 
past year Mr. Andrews has been chief of the 
brass mill branch, copper division. His 
career began with the Mueller Co., Decatur 
Ill., and he is currently on loan to the gov. 
ernment from Revere Copper & Brass Inc 


New York Seeks Public 
Hearings on Pipeline Jobs 


A resolution to set up broader safety pre. 
cautions for natural gas installations has 
been proposed by two New York legislators 
It would require the state public service 
commission to hold public hearings before 
allowing any natural gas pipelines or facil. 
ities to be constructed. 

Sen. F. S. McCullough of Westchester 
and Assemblyman A. G. Hatch of Roches. 
ter said that “there is now no assurance that 
high pressure pipelines, compressor stations, 
and other facilities are being constructed, 
located, and operated in accordance with any 
uniform standards determined to be suffici- 
ent to protect the public safety, health, and 
welfare.” 

The McCullough-Hatch resolution would 
direct the commission to study routes of new 
lines, their capacity and load, and to con. 
sider the type of site proposed and set stand- 
ards for proper locations. The regulatory 
commission would also be required to adopt 
interim rules on natural gas facilities and to 
report back to the legislature with recom- 
mendations for laws. 


DPA Lists Basic Materials 


To serve industry, the armed forces, and 
government, a “List of Basic Materials and 
Alternates” is being published by the Con- 
servation Division, Defense Production Ad- 
ministration. It will be issued about every 
two months. 

Purposes of the list are to reflect the rela- 
tive availability of certain basic materials and 
to help conserve critical materials by indi- 
cating more available alternates. | 

Nearly 400 materials are grouped alpha- 
betically within their commodity classifica- 
tions according to whether supply is (1) in- 
sufficient for essential demand, (2) in ap- 
proximate balance with essential demand, or 


(3) fair to good. 


Regulatory Newsnotes 


Because manufacturers’ activities are be- 
coming increasingly dependent upon the 
directives of government control agencies, 
GAMA has issued a 1952 directory of such 
agencies. Although many changes—particu- 
larly in personnel—are expected, regular 
operating branches and divisions will un- 
doubtedly remain the same. Field offices 
have also been included. 


Attorney General Price Daniel has prom- 
ised prompt action on a request of the Texas 
Railroad Commission to intervene in sup- 
port of the FPC’s order declaring that it does 
not have jurisdiction over Phillips Petroleum 
Co. Five cases have been filed asking the 
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U. §. Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia to set aside the FPC order. Mr. 
Daniel last month ordered preparation of 
petitions of intervention. 

Loring T. Cramer, with a 35-year back- 
ground of experience in the petroleum in- 
dustry, was recently sworn in as chief of the 
petroleum branch, transportation, public 
utilities and fuels division of the Office of 
Price Stabilization. Mr. Cramer replaced O. 
D. Judd, who left to accept a position with 
Sinclair Refining Co., Washington, D. C. 





Sales and Promotion 


Water Heater Campaign 
Moves Into High Gear 


“Ask your plumber,” the half-million 
dollar water heater advertising campaign 
conducted by GAMA and AGA, gets under 
way this month. 

The first two ads in a five-month national 
program are appearing in Better Homes G 
Gardens and House & Garden. These plus 
succeeding insertions in other national maga- 


~ gines in March, April, September, and Octo- 


ber will take a $110,000 slice of AGA’s 
share of the appropriation. 

On top of this, the individual manufac- 
turers are going to spend $375,000 to pub- 
licize their own brand names nationally. 

The campaign, which will continue on a 
year-long basis, is intended to attract the 
customer to the dealer and to create a more 
direct and profitable relationship between 
the manufacturer and his outlets. 

The “ask your plumber” tag is used as a 
means of urging customers to check with 
their plumbers when they discover plumb- 
ing troubles, however minor. With this 
entree, plumbers are in a good position to 
put their sales abilities to work. 

Localized appeal will be used in the ads, 
each of which will feature a plumber dealer 
from a different section of the country in 
the act of making a sales demonstration. 

(For more information on this and other 
Nationwide promotions soon to start, see 
GAS, January, p. 38.) 





Culinary Crown Sought 


When 23 women lined up at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music for a giant 
“cook-off” Jan. 23, they faced a unique 
challenger for the housewife’s culinary 
crown—a mere male. 

William McCrea, a 30-year-old New 
York fireman, qualified as a finalist in the 
competition with his old fashioned beef 
stew—the “Fireman’s Special.” The con- 
test, conducted by a local radio station for 
a manufacturer of food products, re- 
quired entrants to cook up palatable, 
original, and economical dishes using the 
manufacturer’s tomato paste. 

At presstime, neither the winner of 
first prize, a $1000 U. S. bond, or of the 
second prize, a Caloric gas range, had 
been announced. Every competitor had 
an excellent and equal chance, however, 
because only gas ranges were used in the 
“finals.” 
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PIPE & BOLT THREADING MACHINE 
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Full of typical RIESID Improvements 


@ Range %” to 2” pipe; 4%” to 2” bolts. 

® Cutting, threading and reaming tools operate 
independently and right up to chuck, swing 
up out of way when not in use. 

® New RIGID quick-opening quadritype, 
dualtype and monotype die heads save time 
and work. 


® Concealed oil system, reversible pump, no 
priming. 
® More than 20 other efficiency improvements— 


see this remarkable new RIESIID ‘500’ at 
your Supply House! 


THE RIDGE TOOL CO. e 


ELYRIA, OHIO 
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No more “off the cuff’ decisions 


when you compare blower values 
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B Cysto Type OIB Single-Stage Centrifugal 


Blower used in manufacturing water gas for 
southern utility. Driven by steam turbine through 
flexible coupling. Capacity 12,000 cfm. 


If you are considering new equipment for handling gas or air, we suggest 
you examine the essential values listed above, before you make your final 
selection. These factors will help you determine the unit that will best 
match your specific application, and that will give you the most satis- 
factory, economical performance. 

You'll find that R-C equipment rates high in every one of these essential 
factors. With capacities ranging from 10 cfm to 100,000 cfm or higher, 
at moderate pressures, and with the exclusive dual-ability line of Centrif- 
ugal or Rotary Positive types, you have a wide choice to meet the 
most exacting needs. 

If you’d like to tell us about your specific problem, we'll gladly send 
detailed information for comparison, or supply engineering help from 
our 98 years of blower building experience. 


Roots-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CORPORATION 
522 Oregon Avenue, Connersville, Indiana 
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CONSOLIDATED EDISON CO.’S Hunts 
Point plant, which began operations 25 
years ago with two coke-oven batterie, 
which could make 20 MMcf per day, noy 
produces eight times that much gas, fy. 
amining the first chunk of coke made 
the plant are Joseph Kirincic, coal hp. 
dling foreman; F. J. Thoene, plant Super. 
intendent; Oliver H. Smith, gas prodye. 
tion manager; and Earl L. Griffith, vic. 
president. 


Expansion 


Construction Budgets Set: 
Lone Star's Biggest Ever 


Gas companies began releasing their 195) 
construction budget estimates last month, 
and all indications point to another tremep. 
dous year in building activity. 

At least one company—Lone Star Gas Co, 
Dallas—is going to spend more than ever 
before. The 1949 record of $26 million will 
be topped by more than $5 million, Pres. 
dent D. A. Hulcy revealed, with $31,040,400 
set aside for expansion of the 375-town sys- 
tem. Almost every conceivable phase of op- 
erations from the well to the burner tip is 
included. 

The expenditures will keep pace with an 
expected high growth level. During 1951, 
Lone Star added 51,000 new customers to 
bring its total to 600,000, and in 1952 an 
ticipates the addition of another 38,000. Out. 
lays during the past year exceeded $215 
million. 

Mr. Hulcy expressed optimism over the 
company’s ability to meet the new requite- 
ments despite shortages which ‘may ham. 
per the program to some extent.” 

Two Consolidated Gas System companies, 
New York State Natural and Peoples Nat 
ral, both of Pittsburgh, are in the midst of 
a two-year spending program costing $60.) 
million. Peoples’ 215,000 customers in west: 
ern Pennsylvania and New York State’ 
wholesale customers in both Pennsylvania 
and New York are benefiting from the big 
budget. Biggest single items are in the de 
velopment of storage fields, with New York 
Natural participating with Texas Easter 
Transmission Corp. in work on the $40 mil 
lion Oakford storage pool and completing 
two others on its own, the $9 million South 


Bend pool and the $2.8 million Sabinsville 


pool. 

In San Francisco, Pacific Gas & Electric 
has allotted $162 million for the year’s woth, 
but the lion’s share—$132 million—wiill go 
to the electric department. All told, the com- 
pany expects post-war construction totals 10 
hit $1 billion in 1953. 

Materials shortages may delay completios 
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£ some jobs, according to President James 
} Black, but “we do not expect these delays 
a materially affect the amount of construc- 
tion expenditures budgeted for 1952. 

Public Service Electric & Gas Co., New- 
js another combination company with 


— ill 
‘tious plans. The gas department wi 
mgd million of a total budget of $84 mil- 


‘on, With more natural gas expected dur- 
6s 1952, outlays for production will take a 
= te of the total—23%. Public Serv- 


bi 
_ has more than doubled since 


ice’s capacity 

An unannounced share of its $16 million 
allocation for 1952's construction has been 
set aside for expansion of Louisville Gas & 


Flectric Co.’s gas system. 

Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, expects to 
drop its sights by $2 million from the $24 
million spent in 1951. Of 1952's budget, 
$8 million is for new pipelines, $7 million 
for its distribution system, $5.7 million for 
increased storage facilities. 


Miscellany 
rd 


Best Managements Honored 


American Institute of Management cer- 
tificates of excellence for outstanding man- 
agement in ten fields have been awarded to 
298 firms out of 3000 considered for the 


honor. 

Among those deemed outstanding were 
Dresser Industries Inc., Dallas; Pacific Light- 
ing Corp., San Francisco; and Washington 
(D. C.) Gas Light Co. 

One of the major purposes of the awards, 
according to Jackson Martindell, president 
of the New York institute, is to encourage 
management in all lines of business to give 
due consideration to the 10 factors deemed 
important by AIM. A certificate proves that 
the recipient has attained a proper balance 
in its efforts and objectives, he said. 


Fast Meters Worry Utility 


Henry Rohrs, vice president of Elizabeth- 
town Consolidated Gas Co., Elizabeth, N. J., 
last month revealed that 45% of 14,000 gas 
meters checked recently in Union and Mid- 
dlesex counties were found to be running 
too fast. 


In a meeting with the state public utility 
commission, Mr. Rohrs said it would take 
the rest of this year to check another 14,000 
meters and nearly four years to check the 
120,000 meters serving the two counties. 


On a utility commission order, the com- 
pany refunded $20,647 to 8281 families last 
year. The meter speedup was blamed on the 
recent switch from manufactured to natural 
gas. 


Miami Beach Conversion 


Appliance specialists from North Ameri- 
can Conversion Co. have been busy in Miami 
Beach, Fla. preparing appliances of 35,000 
customers of Peoples Water & Gas Co. to 
teceive 709-Btu gas. The firm has been serv- 
ing 525-Btu gas made from coal, coke, steam, 
and oil. Following modernization of the 
plant, oil has replaced coal and coke. 
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Like thou- 
sands of other Bantam owners 
throughout the world, President 
Al Johnson of Trojan Construction 
Co., Oklahoma City, is justly proud 
of the results he is getting. As 
Al puts it, “Our truck-mounted 
Bantams are such fast, maneuver- 
able machines that we have 
standardized on them exclusively 








for scattered jobs and for spots 
inaccessible to larger rigs.” 


Trojan’s three Bantams recently 
helped speed installation of new 
26” pipeline through sand and 
rock from Edmond to Depew, 
Okla. ... previously handled ex- 
cavation for all river, creek and 
road crossings on 284 mile pipe- 
line reclamation project through 
Ohio and Indiana “What's 
more,’ Johnson reports, “consid- 
ering the beating we give them. 
our Bantams require very little 
maintenance — less than $100 
per year, per machine!” 


You, too, can save with Bantams! 


Why tie up big equipment, 
when so many of your jobs 
can be done faster, easier. 
at less cost with a high-speed 
Bantam. See your Bantam Dis- 





@ tributor or write us di- 
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eS goes anywhere in a hurry.. «: 


rect for. complete facts. 
Schield Bantam Co., 268 
Park St., Waverly, Iowa. 
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American Meter Dedicates Dallas Plant 


Prior to the formal opening of its new 
orifice meter assembly plant’ and ware- 
house at Dallas; American Meter Co. held 
its annual sales meeting at the plant. Aft- 
er the three-day meeting, during which 
1951 operations were reviewed and 
1952 plans discussed, an open house was 
held. 

Donald Holtz, insert, is manager of 
the Dallas plant. 


Other executives, shown in the recep- 
tion room, are William B. Ashby, secre- 
tary; T. A. Bracken Jr., treasurer; A. F. 
Benson, vice president, engineering; C. 
B. Dushane Jr., vice president, sales; W. 
G. Hamilton Jr., president; A. McBeath, 
controller; A. E. Weingard, vice presi- 
dent, production; D. C. Struble, vice 
president, purchasing; and D. C. Wiley, 
vice president, research. 





A special portable shop was set up b 
conversion engineers to complete the ¢ 

over. Cost of the conversion is estimated 
$200,000. ' 


Miscellaneous 


Acquisition of the Fielden Instrumes 
Corp. of Philadelphia by Robertshaw-Fult, 
Controls Co., Greensburg, Pa. has been com 
pleted and will enable Robertshaw to off 
many combinations of control valves and 
regulators with electronic instrumentatio, 
as well as enlarging its potential] marke, 
John A. Robertshaw, president, recently a 
nounced. Fielden will operate as a wholl 
owned subsidiary. 


A feeder pipeline to carry gas to Pay 
from Saarland cokeries and Lorraine fy. 
tories has been assured with the adoptio, 
by the French National Assembly of a fi 
providing for certain public works inyey. 
ments. The bill provides for a 40 millioy 
franc project to begin in the spring and 
start supplying surplus gas to the Fren¢ 
capital by the end of 1953. 


Twenty thousand shares of Humble Oilg 
Refining Co. stock valued at $1,570, 
have been presented to Rice Institute, Hoy. 
ton, for the establishment of the 
Carothers Wiess Chair of Geology. Th 
gift was made by Mrs. Olga Wiess, widoy 
of the late Humble president. At the 195) 








dividend rate, annual income would amouy & ¢ 
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The Gal would no doubt be welcome on a desert isle, back row of a movie, M 
Saturday night square dance or any other civil (or un-civil) occasion. All Right, M 
All Right, the Gal’s name is Maude and her phone number is Webster 1941. Now, , 
ry, will you read the rest of this? 

You'll admit she’s pretty, but, have you seen one of our insulating bushings 

a designed especially for gas meter service? How about letting us send you testing 

samples, the bushings that is, they'll speak for themselves. (Sure wish | had that 

Monkey’s job!) 
i 
ALL TYPES OF INSULATION 
CALL © © WIRE «© © WRITE 
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P.O. Box 11068 Fort Worth 9, Texas | i 
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Unit Heaters 

Some of the advantages claimed for 
these unit heaters are reduction in weight 
and bulk, faster response to thermostatic 
control, balanced heating performance, and 
lengthened service life. Heat exchanger and 
burners are stainless steel for maximum re- 
sistance to rust and acid action of corrosive 
gases, and heat exchanger tubes are die- 
formed to provide their own combustion 
chambers. Each tube is individually fired for 
most effective and uniform heat transfer. 
Elimination of the conventional combustion 
chamber makes it possible to heat all tubes 
evenly, according to the manufacturer. 

Elongated burner ports reportedly have 
about four times the free area of conven- 
tional drilled ports, minimizing clogging 
and maintenance. Access to burner, mani- 
fold, and pilot light is provided by means 
of a hinged casing bottom which may be 
dropped by removing two wing-screws. 

Model 105 has a Btu input of 105,000. 
This unit weighs 106 Ibs and is 30 in. high, 
21% in. wide, and 1214 in. deep. Five 
models—from 65,000 to 165,000 Bru input 
—atre AGA approved and equipped with 
automatic controls, bonderized casings, and 
built-in draft diverters and fan guards. 
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Modine Manufacturing Co., Racine, Wis. 
pht, Model: 105 illustrated. 











Combination Burners 


One advantage claimed for this line of 
combination oil and gas burners is the in- 
Corporation of a forced air draft system 
which provides a single blower fan for all 
ait for combustion, assuring fire control un- 
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der all atmospheric conditions. Both gas and 
air are accurately controlled to give high 
CO: with greatest efficiency, the manufac- 
turer states. 

Models range from 720,000 maximum 
Btu in the AMG-2 to 8,700,000 Btu in the 
AMG-7. On all burners low fire start is ac- 
complished with either gas or oil; on the 
two largest sizes (AMG-5 and AMG-7), full 
modulation between high and low fire is 
available. 

Electronic controls guarantee that the 
main gas valve cannot be opened unless a 
pilot flame is established. 


Model: Hev-E Combination Burners. 
Cleaver-Brooks Co., 326 E. Keefe Ave., Mil- 
waukee 12. 
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Bi Ventilating Hood 


This kitchen ventilating hood fits low 
over the range and traps cooking by-products 
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improved meter performance 


Continuous engineering and construction improve- 


ments keep Lancaster Metal Rim Diaphragms out in 


front—solving meter problems and breaking service 


records for greater accuracy and longer life. Send for 


a sample and see why Lancaster Metal Rim Diaphragms 


offer so many more advantages for improved meter 


performance. 


METER PARTS CO. 
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at their source, thus increasing the efficiency 
of the exhaust blower unit. Back panel ex- 
tends to cooking top, and lights and switches 
are incorporated under the hood, which is 
available with or without a blower unit. 
Cabinets over the stove conceal the blower 
unit and vent and permit a symmetrical 
kitchen design. | 

Two blowers — 300 or 425 cfm — are 
available. Aluminum foil filter prevents 
grease accumulation in blower and may be 
cleaned with any detergent. 

The hood is made in two styles: Provin- 
cial scalloped design in copper baked enamel 
finish and Aristocrat, a modern design in 
white or colored enamel. Welded, one-piece 


The built-in quality in 
Welsbach-Kitson products is, 
like the results achieved by the 




























for Service Line Cleaning. 
Sizes: ¥4'’ inlet x ¥%'" Out- 
let, 1’° Inlet x 1°° Outlet 


Tamper-proof,Sealed- 

| in Assembly. Sizes: 

i. 1’ inlet x %*" Outlet, 
1’" Inlet x 1°‘ Outlet 


RES 


Ran en a 
OSs es 


G-453 © 


construction results in a minimum of ex- 
posed screw heads, cracks, and crevices. 


Models: Provincial and Aristocrat. 
Stanthony Corp., 6900 San Fernando Rad., 
Glendale 1, Calif. 





MM Thermostat Control 


A combination timer-heater, powered by 
a Telechron fractional horsepower motor, 
operating from 110-volt a-c 60-cycle wall 
outlets is called the Heet-O-Matic and is de- 
signed for application to thermostats regu- 
lating domestic stoker-fed gas and oil heat- 
ing systems. All working units are enclosed 
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G-452 
Tamper-proof, Sealed-in 
Assembly. Size: 1’' Inlet 
x %'' Outlet 





Conventional Pattern. 
Sizes: %'’ Inlet x %'’ Out- 
let, 1’’ Inlet x 1°’ Outlet, 


G-451 1%4"' Inlet x %'' Outlet 
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in a urea-formaldehyde plastic case. 

It is reported that no rewiring of therm 
stats or major electrical alterations are neg 
sary for installation. A one-screw attachmey 
of the unit to the thermostat and a 6-ft cg; 
plugged into the nearest outlet complete th 
installation. 

The Heet-O-Matic is set only once, at th 
beginning of the heating season. Benefp 
claimed for it are low, comfortable tog, 
temperatures during sleeping hours and fy! 
cost savings between 10% and 12% anm. 
ally. 


Model: Heet-O-Matic Day and Nigh 
Thermostat. 
Automatic Controls Corp., Ann Arbor, Mig 








Mi Pressure Transmitter 


A new electro-mechanical instrument fe 
transmitting pressure measurements elect: 
cally to remotely located indicators, recott 
ers, or controllers has been used successfull 
in a number of commercial applications. 

The transmitter operates on the differes 
tial transformer principle, the tip of t 
bourdon tube being rigidly connected to! 
movable armature within the transform 
coil, mounted in a fixed position. Whé 
pressure of air, steam, water, oil, or otht 
fluids enters the tube, the tip of the tuk 
moves. This motion positions the armatut 
within the coil and an electrical signal ! 
generated proportional to the amount ¢ 
travel. 

Accuracy of the bourdon tube pressut 
transmitter, including linearity and_ hyst 
resis effects is, in standard ranges from 1)® 
5000 psi, + 0.25% of full range; sang 
10,000 psi, accuracy + 1% of full rang 
All transmitters are equipped with zeto# 
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. ment, and bleed valves are available 
yes required for liquid service. 

aa armature requires only Ol gram 
s motion, and the primary ele- 
ds to the slightest pressure vari- 
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Model: Atcotran. 
Automatic Temperature Control Co. Inc., 


5200 Pulaski Ave., Philadelphia 44. 
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biel = ™@ Metal Detector 
MTS and fu Pavement-covered manhole covers, valve 
12% anu boxes, and survey pins may be located with 
this new single loop type metal detector spe- 
dally designed for locating small near- 
nd Nigh surface metal objects. 
In addition, it may be used to find hidden 
rbor, Mich 


ot lost weapons, tools, keys, property mark- 
ers, coins, etc. under soil, rock, asphalt, ce- 
ment, wood, brick, or water. Brick, wood, 
plaster, or adobe walls may be explored. 

Objects are identified by an earphone tone 
and an indication on a visual meter. Weight 
is approximately 7 lb. Power is provided by 
dry cell batteries. 


Model: Single Loop Metal Detector. 
Fisher Research Laboratory Inc., Palo Alto, 
Calif. 
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Hi Steei Blowers 


A new line of fabricated steel blowers 
limited in size only by available manufactur- 
ing space includes standard models up to 
200 hp. Models SG (multi-stage) and SM 
(single-stage) operate at 3500 rpm; model 
T operates at 1750 rpm. Standard outlet 
pipe sizes run from 4 to 24 in., all flange 
fitted. 

The smaller models, through 10 hp, are 
particularly useful for mezzanine or elevated 
mounting in either vertical or horizontal 
positions. Designed on a standard basis for 
air only, they can be adapted to the use of 
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A BURIED TREASURE 


corrosive, poisonous, or explosive gases on 
special orders calling for stainless or spark- 
proof materials and special gasketing. 

Blower outlets may be oriented in any of 
14 positions depending upon the desired 
discharge angle and offset (from shaft cen- 
ter line). Delivered air pressures up to 3 
psi (5.3 in. mercury) may be had. Con- 
stant pressure is maintained regardless of 
air volume, but power consumption is di- 
rectly proportional to air volume. Thus, 
half-capacity usage means half-cost opera- 
tion. 


Models: SG, SM, and ST. 
Lamson Corp., Billmyre Blower Div., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 
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TRADE LITERATURE 





CRAWFORD FITTING CO., 884 E. 140th 
St., Cleveland 10—Catalog B-151 covers the 
complete line of Swagelok tube fittings avail- 
able in brass, aluminum, steel, stainless steel, 
and monel. Dimensional information, cross 
section drawings, installation recommenda- 


tions, and assembly instructions are in- 
cluded. 


VICTOR EQUIPMENT CO., 844 Folsom 
St., San Francisco 7—Catalog 20-C presents 
complete information on the company’s 





Magnesium Anodes can truly be a "Buried 
Treasure” of savings for you. 


HERE’S HOW... 


A good anode is like a good car battery... it gives you efficient, 
long-lasting service at a minimum cost. That is what Standard 


Magnesium anodes offer. 


Certified Spectrographic Analysis records are furnished with all 
anodes shipped, insuring the user that he is receiving a product 
that will deliver maximum current efficiency. 


Write for our free booklet on corrosion control and let our engineer- 
ing consultants explain how we can serve you. 


STEnCett: IVARG itt 


Corporation 


TULSA, 


OKLAHOMA 
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welding and cutting equipment. Illustrations 
and charts are designed to simplify selection 


and ordering. 


SELAS CORP. OF AMERICA, Philadelphia 
34, Pa—‘Heat Processing . . . With the 
Most Advanced Techniques and Equipment” 
is the title of a new bulletin which ap- 
proaches heat processing through five basic 
questions: (1) What is to be heated? (2) 
What sections are to be heated? (3) Why 
is the material to be heated? (4) To what 
temperature or temperatures? (5) What is 
the heating time? The bulletin, S-7.1, illus- 
trates the application of high production 
heating principles to solid and fluid prod- 
ucts ranging in size from mill operations to 
delicate enameled pieces. 


WELSBACH CORP., Kitson Div., 1500 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 2 — Welsbach- 
Kitson gas stops, valves, and meter connec- 
tions are described and illustrated in a new 
4-page bulletin. Included are flat way brass 
standard and meter pattern gas stops, iron 
body service pattern with brass plug stops, 
and high pressure service valves. 


CARBIDE & CARBON CHEMICALS 
CORP., Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 30 
E. 42nd St., New York 17—A 24-page 
booklet, “Stop Gas-Main Leakage,” describes 
the properties and advantages of Carboseal 
anti-leak for stopping leakage in bell-and- 
spigot joints. This liquid saturates dried out 
packing and swells the jute and hemp fibers 
as much as 44%, according to the catalog. 








DRESSER 





Single Stirrup 
Malleable Saddle 
available in sizes 


114” to 4” I. D. 


Dresser Saddle 


can be used with 
Dresser Street Tee. 








Dressser Style 91 Pipe Saddles 
provide an economical method 
for making service connections to 
steel and cast iron pipe when other 
methods are not practicable. 
These ruggedly built saddles 
are easy to install, and come 
equipped with specially com- 
pounded Dresser rubber gaskets 
suitable for practically all serv- 
ices. Because of their resilience, 
these gaskets keep the connec- 
tion tight despite line movements, 


for Service Connections 










SADDLES 





Two Stirrup Saddle 
available in sizes 


2” to 12” I. D. 








and permit working pressures 
considerably higher than those 
obtainable with lead gaskets. 

Dresser Pipe Saddles are made 
in single and double stirrup 
models, in a complete range of 
sizes and with both American 
Standard and Mueller corpora- 
tion taps. Also available from 
Dresser is a complete line of 
service fittings for all pipin 
needs. Write for detaile an 
specifications. 


DRESSER PIPE SADDLES 


Dresser Mfg. Division (One of the Dresser Industries), 59 Fisher Ave., Bradford, Pa. 
In Texas: 1121 Rothwell St., Houston e In Canada: Toronto, Ontario e Sales Offices: 
New York, Chicago, Houston, Philadelphia, San Francisco 
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This treatment, the booklet reports. »: 
as high as 100% reduction in leakage “ie 
nates a hazardous condition, checks cli 
tion damage, reduces maintenance 
wets down rust and dirt in the m 
keeps gas systems tight for years w 
treatment. Methods used to introduce 
liquid anti-leak into the mains are pr ae 
ed in detail. A system can be treated - 
out uncovering every joint and without 
need of continuous rehydration or foggin 
the company says. B 


ins, 
ithout te. 





BALDWIN-LIMA-HAMILTON Copp 
Philadelphia 42—Application of the Bali 
win SR-4 fluid pressure MEASUFIN systen 
in oil and chemical processing for auty 
matic control and remote indicating and fe 
cording is featured in a new 4-page bullies, 
No. 306. It covers the principles of the g 
4 bonded resistance wire strain gauge ani 
pressure cells, electrical transmission of 
sure variations with 4 to 8 volts and curren 
of less than 0.07 ampere, elimination of 
fire and explosion hazard of oil or gas tray 
mission to control panels, and the perm, 
nency and accuracy of the system. | 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORP., Tole 
Ohio—Bulletin SC-155 describes exotherm 
and endothermic type atmosphere gener 
ators, and the gas generation processes gp 
schematically diagrammed. Compositions ¢ 
each gas atmosphere and the respective hey 
treat process applications are described, |p 
addition, examples of furnace design api. 
cations for continuous or batch production 
controlled atmosphere heat treating ay 
presented. 


MILWAUKEE GAS SPECIALTY (, 
Milwaukee 2, Wis.—A 100-page many 
describing servicing of Baso automatic safey 
pilots is being distributed free of charge » 
gas appliance servicemen. The book's x. 
tions cover theory of operation, description 
of the pilots, disassembly and repair po 
cedures, service suggestions, and parts ct 
log. 


HAGAN CORP., P. O. Box 1346, Pits. 
burgh 30—A four-page illustrated bulleti 
describes the Hagan flow transmitter. Sig 
nals may be linear with flow or linear wit 
pressure differential. Diagrams _ illustra 
suggested uses and principles of operation 
Copies of the bulletin, designated No. 255], 
are available upon request. 


CLARK BROS. CO. INC., Olean, N. Y.- 
‘“Balanced/Opposed Motor Driven Compre 
sors” is the title of Bulletin 118. The texti 
cludes a discussion of the balanced/oppos 
principle, advantages of the design, desctip 
tion of various models, and illustrations ¢ 
a number of installations. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEY WELL REGUL! 
TOR CO., Brown Instruments Div., Statio 
40, Wayne & Windrim Aves., Philadelphi 
44__A new 4-page specification sheet (No 
600) describes the company’s indicating a 
recording thermometers. Construction am 
engineering details are included. 


AMERICAN CAR & FOUNDRY CO. #! 
Church St., New York 8 — A new 8-pa 
bulletin describes and illustrates the com 
pany’s lubricated plug valves. The cylindt 
cal plug gives a round-cornered full pit 
area port opening, the bulletin states. 
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“We don’t make anything of steel 
...80 we didn’t think we were con- 
cerned in the national scrap program. 

“Then we came to realize how badly 
we would be affected if steel products 
we use were shut off by the shortage of 
scrap. 

“When we learned a photographic 
film manufacturer was able to collect 
88 carloads of iron and steel scrap in 
his own plant—we began looking. 





‘‘We found plenty of idle metal that 
had rust on it and dust on it. Obsolete 
machinery. Outmoded equipment, 
jigs and fixtures. Broken parts—like 
wheels, chain, springs. Abandoned 
structures made of steel. 

‘“‘We found plenty. And, knowing 
our best chance of getting steel products 
was by furnishing the raw materials 
for steel-making, we promptly called 
in our local scrap dealer. 


This advertisement is a contribution, in the national interest, by 





198 So. Alvarado St., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
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AND WE THOUGHT WE DIDNT HAVE ANY SCRAPL 


‘I'd urge any business to look over 
its premises with an eye out for scrap. 
Non-ferrous scrap is needed, too! 
Why don’t you appoint one man— 
with authority—to act as your Scrap 
Salvage Director?” 
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CURRENT READING 





CENTRIFUGAL COMPRESSORS on the 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. System 
— by E. A. Koenig. Published as Bulletin 
117 by Clark Bros. Co. Inc., Olean, N. Y. 
This paper outlines how Texas Eastern used 
centrifugal compressors, the units which 
were originally installed on the Big Inch 
line. 


U. S. PATENT NO. 2,562,748 — Heat 
Pump. Granted to Marvin M. Smith and 
Emory N. Kemler, assignors to Muncie 
(Ind.) Gear Works Inc. This invention re- 
lates to the use of the heat pump as a princi- 


pal utility for space heating supplemented by 
heat derived from auxiliary equipment that 
utilizes fuel and furnishes power for oper- 
ating the heat pump; and further, relates to 
means for increasing the efficiency of utiliza- 
tion of fuels for heating and cooling pur- 
poses through the employment of a heat 
pump operating on a reversed refrigeration 
cycle. 

The main objects of this invention are to 
provide heat pump apparatus of sufficient 
flexibility to accommodate its operation to 
a wide range of natural temperature changes 
with a high average of mechanical efficiency; 
to provide improved means for operating the 
refrigerant cycle of a heat pump by a prime 
mover supplying auxiliary heat derived from 
combustion of fuel with such selective co- 
operation of different heat sources as to at- 














PEWITHERS’ 





Pewther’s ““EARTHRIPPER”’ is 
the only ditcher built into a 
truck. This means one man can 
handle your ditching job, from 
driving the machine to the ditch 
site to opening the earth to a 
maximum depth of five feet. 
The EARTHRIPPER is particu- 
larly suited for gas lines, exten- 
sions and house-to-street service 


lines. Utility ditching requiring NAME TITLE 
ditches 10”, 14”, or 18” wide COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


are duck soup to this new, 
different Pewthers’ ditcher. 


PEWTHERS 


2323 





OPENS THE EARTH 
LIKE A ZIPPER! 


ECON OMIC AL Pewther’s EARTHRIPPER saves 

***money three ways! It costs less 
—it’s speedy operation saves labor costs ... and standard- 
ization of automotive parts cuts down maintenance costs. 
Construction engineers who use the Pewthers’ EARTH- 
RIPPER have found that it costs only 4c a foot to operate. 
This low cost covers initial investment, depreciation, op- 
eration, maintenance, and labor over a three-year period! 
With an EARTHRIPPER, one man can handle your 
ditching problems, from driving the machine to the ditch 
site to lowering the boom.and opening the earth at a 
maximum rate of twenty feet a minute! Because all gears 
run in oil, the EARTHRIPPER can be used for years with 
few replacements of parts. If you want to save time and 
money, invest in an EARTHRIPPER today. 


MOBILE The EARTHRIPPER is versatile because 
*** it is mobile. On the highway its speed 
is the speed of the truck. The raised boom clears telephone 
wires and tree branches, making transit easy and speedy, 
even in heavy city trafic. The EARTHRIPPER digs verti- 
cal ditches in any kind of terrain under almost any 
digging conditions. On slopes the frame levels. While the 
tires follow the contour of the earth, the ditcher digs a 
vertical ditch! If you need a ditcher for large or small 
ditching jobs, the EARTHRIPPER can solve your problems. 


EFFICIENT For straight, clean ditching, the an- 
***swer is Pewther’s EARTHRIPPER. 
This new, unique ditcher offers a complete different de- 
sign. It is the first ditcher to be built into a truck. 
Bucket design saves time because there is no loss of time 
in cleaning. Bottom of each bucket forms the top of the 
preceding one. The buckets separate as they go over the 
top sprocket, throwing the dirt onto the conveyor belt. 
Conveyor belts throw the dirt on either side of the ditch 
and can be reversed on a moment’s notice. In competition 
the EARTHRIPPER digs straight ditches with clean sides 
- in record time. 


Send for the folder on the new Pewthber’s ditcher, 
the EARTHRIPPER. Learn for yourself bow the 
EARTHRIPPER can save time and money on any 
small ditching job! Ask for a demonstration 
before purchase... at dny point in the United 
States! 





| want the new folder on the Pewther’s 
“EARTHRIPPER.” 

















| saw this ad in the above magazine. 











DITCHER COMPANY 


CLAIBORNE AVE. @ SHREVEPORT,LOUISIANA 





EARTHRIPPER™ 
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tain increased overall efficiency; and a 

vide an improved construction of such ite 
pump whereby heat may be selectively 

from different sources according to the ee 
rent availability of such sources to sae > 
ticu‘ar requirements as regards space » 
ing wnd cooling. 


MEMBERSHIP DIRECTORY — New fy 
land Gas Assn., 41 Mt. Vernon St., Bostop ; 
A second edition of this comprehensive di 
rectory, which stirred a great deal of com. 
ment when it was published two years 

has been mailed to NEGA members, Plans 
call for revision of the book every two yeg, 
Even more information is presented jin th 
second edition than in the first. The eight 
parts include: (1) Explanation of directory’ 
contents. (2) Index. (3) Gas utility an4 
manufacturer company data codes, (4) Ip. 
dexes of companies, individuals, products 
and services. (5) Data covering companic 
(6) Statistics on the New England gas ‘ 
dustry. (7) Information regarding th 
NEGA. (8) Certain gas industry, goverp. 
mental, travel, and hotel information. 


THE MAKING, SHAPING, AND TREAT. 
ING OF STEEL — This sixth edition of 
U. S. Steel Co.’s book covers scientific ad. 
vances in the steel industry during the lag 
10 years. In addition to new information, 
descriptions of standard processes have heen 
revised or rewritten to bring them up p 
date. A representative chapter is the on 
on heat treatment ‘of steel, reporting work 
which reduces heat treatment to a scieng 
with changes in steel structure predictable 
by comparatively simple diagrams. Price: 
$5 for schools and colleges, $7.50 for others. 
Order from the treasurer, U. S. Steel Co, 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30. 


STATISTICS OF NATURAL GAS COM. 
PANIES, 1950—Published by the Feder! 
Power Commission, Publications Section, 
Washington 25, D. C. This current edition 
reports 1950 operations and the status # 
the end of the year of the 135 natural ga 
companies filing annual reports with the 
commission. Detailed financial and operat 
ing information is included, as are compate- 
tive financial statements summarizing dau 
of all companies for the years 1940-1950. 
Order number of the 1950 edition is FPC 
S-93, and the price is $3.75. A 20-page 
summary of the report is available at 20 
cents per copy. 


DOLLAR SAVINGS THROUGH STAND: 
ARDS—Published by American Standards 
Assn., 70 E. 45th St., New York 17. This 
32-page book is based on the report, “Sut 
vey to Obtain Data to Show Savings De 
rived from the Use of Standards by Amet- 
ican Industry,” which was prepared for the 
ECA to encourage European manufactures 
to adopt U. S. production methods. Speci 
savings and produttion benefits attribute 
to standardization are cited. 


PUBLIC UTILITY ACCOUNTING—ty]. 
Rhoads Foster and Bernard S. Rodey /t 
Published by Parker Publishing Co., St 
Ave. at 13th St., New York 11. Claime 
to be the first comprehensive publication fo 
all public utility work, this volume includ 
special methods, procedures, and termin0 
ogy used only in this field. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN GAS ASSN. officers recently elected f 
(standing), North Denver Furniture Co., director; (left to right) Ferrell von Trotha, 
Denver Fire Clay Co., director; William Van Genderen, Van Genderen Heating Co., and 





D. E. Warner, The Warner Co. Inc., vice presidents; D. A. Bell, Bell Plumbing & Heating 
Co., president; G. M. Musick, architect, director; and Roy G. Munroe, Public Service Co. 


of Colorado, secretary-treasurer. 


NEGA Directory Praised 
As Defense Program Aid 


The important role that comprehensive gas 
company directories can play in mutual de- 
fense programs was underscored by Gordon 
G. Howie, president of the New England Gas 
Assn. in a feature address before an NEGA 
operating division meeting in Boston Jan. 16. 


Mr. Howie praised the new NEGA direc- , 


tory for its compresensive coverage of all 
possible sources of outside aid — home 
phone numbers and company numbers of 
executives of other gas companies, as well as 
complete data on suppliers. 


Speaking on the subject of “Cooperation 
Among Gas Companies,’ Mr. Howie said: 


“The directory should be listed as a con- 
tribution of the New England gas industry 
to preparations for civil defense, and it 
should be brought to the attention of local 
civilian defense directors.” 


Mr. Howie also detailed the experiences 


of Cambridge Gas Light Co., of which he is 
vice president, in rectifying troubles in a 
relief gas holder last December. He gave a 
large share of credit to other companies for 
their assistance in the operation. 

A major portion of the meeting's discus- 
sion centered on conversion to natural gas, 
which remains the No. 1 topic among New 
England gasmen. Two round-tables were 
held on the subject. Those in attendance 
were also treated to a talk on odorization by 
A. B. Lauderbaugh, chief engineer, Manu- 
facturers Light & Heat Co., Pittsburgh, and 
an intensive study of the new Koppers- 
Hasche process by G. V. McGurl of Koppers 
Co., Pittsburgh. 


Gasco Mishap Rate 2.6 


AGA’s accident prevention committee has 
compiled figures showing that gas companies 
operating motor vehicle fleets experienced 
an average of 2.6 accidents for each 100,000 
miles of travel during the nine months ended 


Oct. 31, 1951. 





PANEL GROUP and speakers at New England Gas Assn. sales managers conference held 
Dec. 13 in Boston were (front row, from left) : Gordon G. Howie, Cambridge: J. J. Quinn, 
Boston; Joseph K. Rainey, New Bedford; Roy E. Wright, Cambridge; (back row) Alvin 
Zises, Boston; Frank H. Trembly Jr., Philadelphia; Langley C. Keyes, Boston; and Henry 
A. Kievenaar, Boston. Theme of the meeting was mass market merchandising. 
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PUSH PIPE UNDER STREETS, TRACKS, 


walks, floors and other obstacles with a 
Greeniee Hydraulic Pipe Pusher. One-man- 
operated, portable, simple to operate. No 
tearing up of pavement .. . eliminates exten- 
sive ditching, tunneling, back-filling, tamping, 
repaving. Cuts job time to a fraction. GREENLEB 
Hydraulic Pipe Pusher often pays for itself on 
first job. Two sizes—model shown above for 
pushing 3% to 4” pipe: Larger unit, below, for 
pipe over 4”, concrete sewer pipe and large 
drainage ducts. Power pump also available 
for extra ease and speed of operation. 


SS AKT ttt 
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GREENLEE 





Write today for descriptive literature. Greeniee Too! 
Co., 1942 Columba Ave., Rockford, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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PERRAULT 


FIBER-CAST 


THERMO-SET PLASTIC PIPE 
REINFORCED WITH GLASS FIBERS 


FOR 
THE OIL INDUSTRY 
THE GAS INDUSTRY 
FRESH WATER SYSTEMS 
SALT WATER SYSTEMS 


“Everything 
for the Pipeliner™ 


PERRAULT 


1130 NO. BOSTON, 
TULSA. OKLA. + 5-1103 
Se delelemO@iiiie:t 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
CIRCLE 6-6260 
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: PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
F LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GAS DIVISION 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


SALES OFFICES: 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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MIDLAND, TEXAS 
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More than 12,500 vehicles were covered 
in the summary, taken from monthly reports 
of a representative number of companies. 
A total of 2726 accidents occurred during 
104,611,100 miles of operation. 

The reports showed that 23% of the acci- 
dents happened while trucks were standing 
or parked, 18% while they were moving 
straight forward, and 16% at intersections. 


AGA Sets Up Three New 


Industry Committees 


Recent events which have focused interest 
on safety and customer service responsibility 
have prompted the American Gas Assn. to 
set up two new committees. 

Under authorization of the executive 
board, a committee on customer service re- 
sponsibility, with Howard B. Noyes of 
Washington (D. C.) Gas Light Co. as 
chairman, has been formed to review poli- 
cies pertaining to the servicing of gas ap- 
pliances and to define specific responsibili- 
ties of the manufacturer, distributor, dealer, 
and gas company. The group will cooperate 
with a parallel GAMA committee. 

Charles E. Bennett, president of Manu- 
facturers Light & Heat Co., Pittsburgh, is 
chairman of the new executive safety com- 
mittee, appointed to advise the industry on 
national accident prevention policies and to 
direct top management attention to the 
safety performance of individual employees. 
The committee recently met with the AGA 
accident prevention committee and will con- 
tinue to work with that group. 

To review the association’s:PAR plan, a 
new general committee has also been ap- 
pointed to evaluate the plan to date and 
make recommendations to the executive 
board. A similar review was made in 1947. 
R. J. Rutherford, Worcester (Mass.) Gas 
Light Co. president, is chairman of the com- 
mittee. 


Association Newsnofes 


J. E. Kern, assistant manager of the Pa- 
cific Coast Gas Assn., has set up a clearing 
house for PCGA members who wish to sub- 
contract defense work or discuss such work 
with other manufacturers. Members of the 
association’s manufacturers section were in- 
formed of plans for a Cooperative War Con- 
tract Procurement Program in December, 
and the response has indicated a good deal 
of interest, Mr. Kern reports. 


H. H. Pigott of Equitable Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh, was elected 1952 president of the 
Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men’s Assn. at 
the group's annual business meeting held 
Jan. 10 in the William Penn hotel, Pitts- 
burgh. Other officers are R. L. Ehrman, But- 
ler, Pa., vice president; P. L. Kesel, Pitts- 
burgh, secretary-treasurer; and Mark Shields, 
Pittsburgh, who continues as executive sec- 
retary. 


West Texas plant operators will hear a 
discussion on sulfur extraction when the 
Natural Gasoline Assn. of America holds its 
Permian Basin regional meeting Feb. 29 at 
the Lincoln hotel in Odessa. W. L. Phillips 
of Phillips Petroleum Co., Odessa, is chair- 
man of the program committee. 
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Changes in the gas operating department o 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., New 
include the following: ELWOOD R. VoLps 
assistant works superintendent, Centra| Bas 
works; WILLIAM C. DIEDERICH to works 
superintendent at West End; C. D. Jamas 
assistant to superintendent of industrial rely 
tions, general office; L. B. EDENFIELD to Works 
superintendent, Paterson; C. E. LEECH to «. 
sistant planning engineer, general office: W 
A. PEAK to general sales agent, Camden: 
ILDO PASQUALINE to chief plant chemig 
Camden; J. B. DIERIENZO to chief work 
chemist, Harrison; R. J. SELBACH to assig. 
ant superintendent of distribution, Burling. 
ton district; F. A. THOENE JR. to engines; 
Summit district; and D. F. CUNARDI, to assist. 
ant chief works chemist, Harrison. 


New sales manager in the engineering and 
construction division of Koppers Co. Inc, 
Pittsburgh, is JOHN A. HARTZELL, forme 
assistant sales manager. He succeeds Wagp 
L. GABLE, who has retired but will continye 
as a special sales consultant. In addition, Kop. 
pers appointed C. W. MOHME as assistant to 
the production manager, C. K. WAIBEL as, 
sales engineer, and C. E. MIELKE and H, A 
GROSICK as contract engineeers. 


Three district sales managers have beep 
added to the field organization of Timkep 
Silent Automatic Division, Timken-Detrog 
Axle Co., Detroit, Mich. OLAF G. BEESTRUM 
Jr. will cover Iowa; HILMER J. HASENOHRL, 
who has been in the Army for the past year, 
will handle southern Illinois, Missouri, and 
Kansas; and WESLEY C. ROBINSON will serve 
dealerships in part of Ontario. 


Minneapolis (Minn.) Gas Co. has an. 
nounced the appointment of MILDRED END 
NER to replace ISABEL MCGOVERN as home 
service director. Sincé ‘1943 Miss Endner 
has been supervisor of home calls for the 
company. She will direct a staff of 10 home 
economists. Miss McGovern resigned to 
specialize in television work for an eastern 
firm. 


Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh, has an- 
nounced the appointment of WILLIAM H. 
BOUNDS as assistant superintendent of the 
gas measurement, planning, and develop 
ment department. Mr. Bounds joined the 
firm’s geological division in 1935, has since 
served as clerk, chief clerk, and measure: 
ment engineer in the gas measurement divi- 
sion. 


CONRAD C. MOUNT, Oklahoma City at 
torney, has been elected a member of Con- 
solidated Gas Utilities Corp.’s board of di 
rectors. He is vice president and general 
counsel of the company and has been com 
nected with it as an attorney for the past 20 
years. He will retain his other positions 
with the utility. 


New assistant chief mechanical engineef 
of American Car & Foundry Co., New York, 
is NORMAN E. CARLSON. For the past eight 
years, Mr. Carlson has been associated with 
the Great Northern Railway. He will head- 
quarter in New York. 
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us promotions at Milwaukee 
wis) os Lists Co. include the appoint- 
ments of JOHN A. CALLAHAN as personnel 
nager and NORMAN J. HUNDT, with 17 
= ‘ence in the field of education, to 








experi of education, 
the newly created post-of training director in 
the personnel department. Mr. Callahan, 
formerly associated with the Federal Tele- 
hone & Radio Corp. as a legal advisor, also 
aoa as assistant to the vice president of 


industrial relations at the Philadelphia Trans- 


portation Co. 


NorRIS HICKS has been named assistant 
reasurer of Arkansas Natural Gas Corp., 
Shreveport, and its subsidiaries, and PAT- 
pick H. BARRY has been appointed cashier 
of the treasury department. Mr. Hicks, who 
was treasury department cashier at the time 
of his appointment, replaced J. WARREN 
FULTON, who resigned. 


Appointment of IRVING K. PECK as vice 
president of Columbia Gas System Service 
Corp. was announced recently by Stuart M. 
Crocker, chairman. Mr. Peck, who has been 
vice president and general manager of the 
Pittsburgh Group companies of the Colum- 
bia system since 1946, will have the re- 
sponsibility of procuring natural gas from 
the Southwest. After a survey trip, he will 
probably establish headquarters in Dallas. 





H. C. Webb 
Okla. Natural 


Irving K. Peck 
Columbia Gas 


H. C. WEBB, general sales manager for 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, was 
elected vice president at a recent meeting of 
the board of directors. Since beginning his 
public utility career with the street railway 
system in Houston in 1918, Mr. Webb has 
had 35 years of experience in El Paso, Baton 
Rouge and Lake Charles, La., Virginia and 
Seattle, Wash. 


A number of promotions which became 
effective the first of the year have been an- 
nounced by H. R. Basford Co., San Fran- 
cisco. WILLARD H. MIXTER moved from 
vice president and assistant general mana- 
get to vice president and general manager; 
J. T. TEMPLETON, vice president and di- 
tector of sales, to vice president and assist- 
ant to the president; GEORGE DICKIE, elec- 
trical department supervisor, to general sales 
manager; and MAUREY CARLEY, Zenith 
representative, to replace Mr. Dickie. 


White-Rodgers Electric Co., St. Louis, 
has named RICHARD H. EWERT as general 
Manager, office sales division. Mr. Ewert 
was once assistant sales manager and me- 
chanical engineer for Illinois Gear & Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago. More recently, he served 
as staff engineer for Barco Manufacturing 


Co., Chicago. 
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‘ADJUSTMENT® 


@ Just when you're taking a nice 
warm shower, someone decides 
to water the lawn or fill the 
laundry tubs — then your hot and 
cold water adjustment is upset 
because of pressure change! 

@ The same principle applies to 
Gas Pressures — changes in pres- 
| att | sure will affect the proper mixing 
| : of gas and air necessary for 
| df | optimum operation of gas burn- 
| , ing units. 

| A eee G Maxitrol Gas Regulators auto- 
| : | matically adjust and control Gas 
| ; Pressures 24 hours a day — every 
| A day! 

@ If you have problems in Pres- 
sure Regulation please call on 
our Engineering Department to 
help you. 


Crrre 


DETROIT GAS REGULATOR CO. 


1742 RIVARD ST. DETROIT 7, MICH. 


























4 .Get Booklet 


_. shows the incredible 
savings Hydrauger makes in 
both time and cost. 





HYDRAUGER CORP. Ltd. 
681 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 
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Shave those peaks! 
Reduce those 
high demand charges! 


—and other increasing costs with a 
DRAKETOWN PROPANE PLANT. 
By operating a few days a week or a 
few weeks a year, it more than pays 
for itself. As a standby plant, it 
automatically goes into operation at 
the turn of a valve. 

Whether for augmentation, peak 
shaving, standby, or 100% service, a 
DRAKETOWN PLANT, designed, 
engineered and built to meet your 
specific requirements is your answer. 





Your assurance of a good job 


SERVING UTILITY & INDUSTRY 
FOR OVER THIRTY YEARS 





DRAKE & TOWNSEND 


Engineering * Construction 


Consulting * Design * 


1} WEST 42ND STREET » NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 

















W. B. Hewson 


Brooklyn (N.Y.) Union Gas Co. has pro- 
moted WILLIAM B. HEWSON, assistant vice 
president since 1948, to vice president and 
has elected three assistant vice presidents: 
JAMES J. DEELY, new business department 
manager; GORDON C. GRISWOLD, economic 
research department manager; and ROBB 
QUINBY, rate department manager. 

In addition, HENRY A. DIEKMANN, as- 
sistant manager, new business department, 
has been advanced to manager, and MARTIN 
GIBBONS, former district sales manager at 
the firm’s Bedford branch, has replaced Jim 
Howley, retired, as manager of dealer re- 
lations. 

Mr. Hewson started as a cadet engineer 
in 1933. He was named publicity and ad- 
vertising manager in 1945 and became an 
assistant vice president in 1948. Mr. Deely 
began his company career in 1930 as a sales- 
man in the househeating division. He then 
rose to division supervisor, retail sales super- 
visor, domestic sales manager and, in 1945, 
new business department manager. 

Mr. Griswold, who joined Brooklyn Un- 











Robb Quinby 





CLIP THIS AND MAIL TODAY 


IF YOU ARE NOT A 


REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 


BAS 





In GAS each month you will find dozens of ideas that will help 
you know your business better and do your job better. Just one 
of these ideas coming to you on our pages can pay you many, 
many times the small cost of a subscription. 
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GAS 198 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
LOS ANGELES 4, CALIFORNIA 


Please enter my subscription to GAS for... 
2 YEARS $3.00 (2 


1 YEAR $2.00 (J 


Standard rates apply to U. S. 


and Possessions. 
ALL OTHER COUNTRIES 
1 Year $4.00 (J 
2 Years $7.00 1 


[_] Check is enclosed [_] Please bill me 


COMPANY 





NAME 


POSITION 
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G. C. Griswold 


J. J. Deely 


ion in 1933, went into the rate bureau jg 
1939 as Mr. Quinby’s assistant and in the 
following year became an assistant statigg 
cian. In 1946 he was chosen to head the 
economic research department. He is og 
of 12 industry experts named by PAD p 
assist in forecasting gas supply and requite. 
ments. In 1931 Mr. Quinby joined the firm 
as a utilization assistant and was promote 
to statistician in 1938. The next year he 
was assigned to the accounting departmey 
to head the newly organized rate burey 
and, in 1946 when the bureau became a de. 
partment, he was appointed its manager, 


A vacancy created early in 1951 whey 
L. A. CASLER, executive vice president of 
Eureka Williams Corp., Bloomington, Il}, 
was placed in charge of defense work an 
overall production, has been filled by C$ 
STACKPOLE, who was appointed vice preg. 
dent in charge of the Oil-O-Matic division 
Mr. Stackpole was vice president and gen. 
eral sales manager of Chrysler Corp.'s Ait 
temp division and, formerly, he was assoc. 
ated with Consolidated Gas Electric Light g 
Power Co. of Baltimore for 20 years. 


New director of information for Many. 
facturers Light & Heat Co., Pittsburgh, is 
J. N. BETZ, former assistant sales manager 
in charge of industrial sales. Mr. Betz, pre. 
viously district sales supervisor for the asso- 
ciated companies of Keystone Gas Co. and 
Cumberland & Allegheny Gas Co., will turn 
over his former position to JAMES G. MC 
KEE, an industrial engineer at the latter com- 
pany for the past year. Mr. McKee will 
headquarter at Manufacturers’ general of- 
fices. 


New vice presidents of Rheem Manufa 
turing Co., New York, are ROBERT P. Wi 
LIAMS JR. and CLARENCE GRAHAM S8R. Mr. 
Williams is the firm’s Washington managet 
and Mr. Graham was president of James 
Graham Manufacturing Co., Newark, Calif, 
now being operated by Rheem as tht 
Wedgewood division. 


CHARLES F. MONNIER has succeeded the 
late DAVID J. BROWN as operating supefit- 
tendent of Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 
(Syracuse, N.Y.) eastern division. He ha 
been with the utility since 1927 when he 
entered the operating department in Scht 
nectady. 


R. J. LAFFERTY has been appointed Sa 


Francisco area resident representative {0 
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Handy & Harman, New York. Mr. Lafferty 
who has been in the firm’s Los Angeles offic, 





will headquarter in Oakiand, Calif. 
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; t of JAMES N. CRAWFORD as 
Appointee Lyle C. Harvey of Af- 
a Ges Equipment Inc. was announced 
7 onth. During the past seven years Mr. 
- aad served as director of sales for Bry- 
oleae Cleveland, one of AGE’s three 
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J. N, Crawford Ww. H. Wise 


operating divisions. W. H. WISE, assistant di- 
rector of sales for the past year and previous- 
ly Bryant's. midwestern sales manager, has 
succeeded Mr. Crawford. 


New Minneapolis district sales manager 
for Servel refrigerators and water heaters is 
james W. SLOWE. For the past two years 
he has been dealer representative for the 
Detroit sales branch, and previously he 
represented Servel in Cincinnati, Washing- 
won, and Pittsburgh. He succeeded B. P. 
CoLLINS, who was transferred from Minne- 
apolis to Columbus, Ohio. 


LORNE J. PRICE has been appointed 
Southern Dominion division superinten- 
dent for Dominion Natural Gas Co. Ltd., 
Buffalo, N. Y. He joined the company as a 
cadet engineer in 1932 and, most recently, 
was assistant division superintendent. 


A. W. CONOVER, president of Equitable 
Gas Co., Pittsburgh, was recently elected to 
a three-year term as a member of the board 
of directors, Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


C. W. BONDURANT has been appointed 
sales manager of Titan Valve & Manufac- 
turing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Bondurant, 
who has been with the company for many 
yeats, was chief development engineer for 
12 years prior to his appointment. 





C. P. deJonge 
San Diego 


C. W. Bondurant 
Titan Valve 


C. P. DEJONGE has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of San Diego (Calif. ) 
Gas & Electric Co. succeeding H. A. NOBLE, 
who recently became vice president in charge 
of operation. Mr. deJonge will direct the 
following departments: electric production, 
transmission, and distribution, gas, transpor- 
tation and shops, and buildings and grounds. 
He joined the company in 1930 as a gas de- 
Pattment inspector. 
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FIRED” 


THE COMPLETE LINE FOR ALL NEEDS 
Forced Air and Gravity Circulators, Redient Heoters, Ponel Heaters and Fan T 
Heaters. 68 Years of progressive advancement hes developed 
this complete, tried and proved line-—styles, types and sizes 
for domestic, commercial or defense heating requirements. 
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Stylewise, Qualitywise and Pricewise 
The PEERLESS tine is Best for Every 
Heating Requirement— For Smali 
Homes, Apartments, Housing Projects, 
© Oefense Housing, Churches, Schoois, 
= Motor Courts, Stores, Offices, Shops. 


Write for iiterature and prices today. 
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BUILT 
MANUFACTURER 
WITH 93 YEARS 
OF EXCERT 
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MANSHIP 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1858 
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CLASSIFIED 


Classified advertising is set in 6-point 
type, without border or display, at the 
rate of 15 cents per word per insertion; 
minimum charge per insertion $3. Box 
numbers for replies count as 5 words. 
Count as a word each one letter word 
and each group of figures. Classified ad- 
vertising is only accepted when payment 
accompanies order. Copy and payment 
must reach publisher's office prior to 10th 
of month preceding publication. 









GAS ENGINEER — REQUIRED AS SUPERINTEN- 
DENT of gas operation in large synthesis gas plant 
using coke in mechanical generator sets. Write Box 
170, GAS, 198 So. Alvarado, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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NORWALK 
DISC TYPE 
CHECK VALVE 


| Flanged and 
| Fabricated in Steel 


For GAS and A/R— 
LOW and HIGH PRESSURES 


Can be supplied for use with any 
pressures. Easily lubricated through 
grease fitting. Indicator shows posi- 
tion of disc. Can be counter balanced 
for vertical jobs. Dash pot can be ia- 
stalled to prevent chattering when 
passing high velocity gas or air. 


NORWALK VALVE CO. 


C. T. CHENERY has retired as board chair- 
man of Scranton-Spring Brook Water Serv- 
ice Co., Sranton, Pa., and will be succeeded 
by RULISON EVANS, president. Mr. Chen- 
ery plans to continue as senior officer of 
Southern Natural Gas Co. and Southern 


Production Inc. 


Obituaries 


PAUL L. R. WHITE, commercial sales 
representative for Southern Counties Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, died of a heart condition 
on Dec. 16. Except for Army service from 
1942 to 1946, he had been with the com- 


pany since 1939. Mr. White was 37. 


Independent Natural Gas Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla., a former subsidiary of Phillips Petro- 
leum Co., recently was purchased by E. L. 
GREEN JR., vice president of Cabot Carbon 
(Pampa, Texas) operations in the 
Southwest, and HUGH BURDETTE, Cabot vice 
president. At a special meeting of the board 
of directors, Mr. Green was elected president 
of Independent Natural. 
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FUEL SUPPLY 
EQUIPMENT 
ENGINEERING 

@ CONSULTING SERVICE 


UNITED PETROLEUM GAS COMPANY 


606 Andrus Building - 





Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 

















Cormtractors « Engineers « Consultants 





LIFGAS 


SPERIRGISTS 
H. EMERSON THOMAS 








& ASSOCIATES, INC. 


P. ©. BOX 270, WESTFIELD, N. J. 
TEL. 2-2806 





Experience ¢« Service ¢ Reliability 




















| South Norwalk, Conn. 








M-SCOPE PIPE FINDER 


. MODEL AB 


ONE MAN 
OPERATION 


METAL 
CABINETS 


HEAVY DUTY 
PERFORMANCE 


ONLY 
$149.50 


| FISHER RESEARCH LAB., Inc. 























PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 











MANUFACTURERS WANTED 
We warm to represent manufacturers of 
Appliances 
Utilization & Distribution Equipment 
(Natural & Butane-Propane Gases) 
Complete coverage of all or part of Pacific Coast 
By experienced sales personnel 
Box 175, GAS Magazine 
198 S. Alvarado St., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 























LP-GAS CONTRACTING 
& EQUIPMENT 


More than 78 Peacock Plants prove... 
**There’s No Substitute For Experience’’ 


PAUL E. PEACOCK, JR. 


Box 268, Westfield, N. J. Westfield 2-6238 








| for 48 years. 


| Brooklyn (N. Y.) Union Gas Co.'s acdil 
_ ing department for 51 years, died om} 









Union Carbide & Carbon ¢, 
York, lost two executives in late Nes 
JAMES A. RAFFERTY, vice presidene a1 
rector, died Te 
in Fort Landa 
Fla. and Pp” 
THUR B, Ray 
cial products - 
SION sales men 
for Carbide @ 
bon Chemicals 

died Dec. 24 
» ae, Washington, j 
} «. Mr. Raffery 
| a pioneer in th 
|) ew velopment of 
synthetic orgs 
J. A. Rafferty dual ~ { 
the U. S., and he played a key role # 
development of atomic energy. Mr § 
ferty joined Union Carbide in 1999 @ 
serving with Peoples Gas Light & Cokeg 
Chicago, and Linde Air Products Co, 
York. Im 1929 he was made presiden 4 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp, and i 
1939 was elected president of Bakelite Cyn 
He became chairman of the board of fyi 
concerns in 1944. In 1948, Mr. Rafferty 
ceived the Chemical Industry Medal fr, 
the Society of Chemfcal Industry. 

Dr. Ray, considered the country’s f 
most authority on activated carbon, joiné 
Union Carbide in 1919. In addition to}; 
pioneering work in this field, he was sh 
an authority in the fields of inorganic, phy 
cal, and industrjal chemistry; rare ear; 
toxic inorganic materials; reactions betwe 
gases; and incendiary and pyrotechnic mp 
rials. 


































































































A pioneer gas water heater execu, 
ALFRED P. BRILL, died Dec. 11 in Pin 
burgh at the age of 70. Mr.: Brill joing 
Ruud Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, ; 
1902 and successively held the offices 
secretary and treasurer, vice president, pri 
dent, and board chairman. He retired j 
1945. 


On Jan. 4, M. WILSON ARTHUR, § 
vice president and director of Consumy 
Power Co., died in Jackson, Mich. A ln 
time leader in public utility activities, } 
Arthur joined Consumers Power 4s wi 
president and assistant general manage: 
1933 and was elected a director in 1949, 


GEORGE A. DETRICK, treasurer of Soy 
ern California Gas Co., Los Angeles, ut 
early 1945, died on Dec. 23. He had join 
the company in 1922 and worked in var 
capacities in the auditing department, 
tral division. 










WALTER WEHNER, 47-year-old appli 
tion selling department manager of 
can Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Pittsburgh, died Dec. 19 in Newark. 
Wehner joined American-Standard in & 























In late December, JAY D. SOWASH, afl 
sistant superintendent of Laclede Gast 
St. Leuis, died of a heart ailment at thei 
of 70. He had been connected with Lag 












JOHN D. HOWLANB, former supervill 







25 after a brief illness. He was 74 ye ts 
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First Line From Alberta Ready 


But it sits idle, awaiting U. S. approval 


ATE last month, the Montana Power 

Co. of Butte sat figuratively with 
its hand on the valve wheel of an inter- 
national gas pipeline, awaiting word ex- 
pected momentarily from Washington 
which would permit it to start the first 
large-scale importation of natural gas 
fram Alberta, Can. 

Under terms of the Alberta govern- 
ment’s permit, Montana Power may take 
out 43.8 billion cu ft during the next year 
to serve defense mining and smelting 
operations in the state. The Alberta gas, 
in volumes up to 10 billion per year, 
must be used exclusively for operations 
of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
giant producer of copper, zinc, man- 
ganese, and other strategic metals critic- 
ally needed in this country’s defense 
production. 


While most of the line crosses vast wheat and grassland 
country, crews had some mountains to cross, such as in 
the rugged Bear Gulch area five miles north of the border. 


PIR SI 
RAAT na da 


As of late January, everyone except 
the administration had made up his mind 
that the line is vital to defense. It was 
sitting idle, all ready to take gas after 
completion of laying operations in early 
December. But first, FPC had to issue a 
limited import certificate and the Presi- 
dent had to grant a permit before any 
gas could flow. 

The Alberta and Canadian govern- 
ments, at the urging of some U. S. de- 
fense official, granted limited export per- 
mits last summer. 

Technically, Montana Power's gas 
would not be the first to be exported to 
this country from Alberta. As far back 
as June 1950, Gordon M. Plotke of Cal- 
gary was granted a permit to export Al- 
berta gas to Montana—a distance of 300 
ft from his well north of the border to 


Day 


his camp buildings on the Montana 
side. He has been doing it for 15 years, 
and the 1950 order merely put the prov- 
ince’s official stamp on his operations. 


Approval of Montana Power’s appli- 
cations climaxed months of negotiations. 


In the summer of 1950, Montana 
Power reached an agreement with the 
McColl-Frontenac and Union Oil com- 
panies for the purchase of some 400 bil- 
lion cu ft of natural gas reserves in the 
Pakowki Lake area of southeastern Al- 
berta—an area developed by the two oil 
companies. 


The producing area’s headquarters, 
Camp Pendant d Oreille, are located 
about 110 miles southeast of Lethbridge, 
Alberta. There are eight wells im the 
Pendant d’Oreille field; two in the Smith 


Work began in July, was completed in December, and while 
for much of the time crews encountered good weather, as 
is evident here, winter snow made later stages difficult. 
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Owens Corning Fieercias) 
pioneered glass wraps... 

has led consistently in 
{ developing better materials 
\ for pi peline protection. \~ 


3 facts to ponder eee 
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Corrosion protection 
is GLASS! 





_eni(Now...Fiserctras 4. 
(offers the only complete 
\ glass Double Wrap system 
‘y engineered specifically 


for the job... 
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ACTUAL FIELD EXPERIENCE PROVES that 
Fiberglas* wraps give your pipelines maximum — , Bi h.. 4 al 
protection at low cost. These strong, tough = ” : 
materials can be applied up to 50% faster 
than ordinary wraps... with far fewer 
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holidays per mile. Because fibrous glass is sa | 
COROMAT* INNER WRAP 


inert and inorganic, it will not rot... 


7 z . ‘ Parallel reinforced. Uniform texture 
' the wraps last for the life of the pipeline. : 


assures high porosity, perfect anchor- 





f . age to keep enamel intact. 
| Write us, on your letterhead, for full 
¢ m “ S, 3 ag ar e 
| information and free samples. : eee 
| OwWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS CORPORATION, FIBERGLAS OUTER WRAP 
f ‘ Exclusive glass-and-bitumen 
Dept. 56-B, Toledo 1, Ohio. Pacific Coast construction cushions backfill 
+ ‘ ’ impact, soil stresses. Porosity 
Division, Box 89, Santa Clara, California. keys release gases, permit tight 


bond with enamel. 


Sook Us up WL Cabetow ! Don’t miss the Fiberglas exhibit when you attend the N. A.C. E. 


Convention, March 10-14. We'll be expecting you! 





FIBERGLAS ROCK SHIELD 


Simplifies enamel protection where 
Peer meee: the going is rugged. Tough as an 
OWENS-CORNING alligator’s back. Easily applied by 


JOSRORSNED DANCED THE COMPLETE GLASS WRAP SYSTEM 


*Fiberglas (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) and COROMAT are trade-marks of Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation for products made of or with fibers of glass. 
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First Line From Alberta Ready 


(Continued from p. 101.) 





Coulee field, 11 miles west of the head- 
quarters camp, and three in the Black 
gutte field, 12 miles south of the camp. 
The latter field is farther from headquar- 
rs than mere mileage indicates—40 
miles by dirt road. 

No compression is necessary to move 
the gas which has a pressure of about 
650 psi before regulation. At present it 
will be set in the line at about 525 Ibs. 

The transmission line—on both sides 
of the border —traverses boundless 
stretches of grass and wheat land, with a 
fir measure of rugged gulches and 
mountainous terrain thrown in. One 
river crossing on the Milk river in Al- 
herta was negotiated, requiring an 820- 
ft link. 

Weather plagued the construction job 
almost from start to finish, but despite 
that, no serious difficulties were encoun- 
tered. Alberta recorded more precipita- 
tion last summer and fall than it had 
since weather records were started in 
1902. During the summer, construction 
crews were drenched by rain and during 
the fall and early winter, snow and wind 
made things unpleasant. On the Ameri- 
can side, miles of ditch were blown full 
of snow and had to be reopened before 
pipe could be laid. 

On Aug. 18, 1950, McColl-Frontenac 
and Union filed applications with the 
Alberta government seeking export per- 
mits, but five other companies were be- 
fore the government for similar permits 
and the Alberta officials, following hear- 
ings, held the matter of export in abey- 
ance pending determination of the prov- 
ince’s reserves. Subsequent hearings 
continued throughout 1951. 

Nearly a year ago—on March 2, 1951 
—Alberta’s Minister of Mines Tanner 
introduced a bill in the provincial legis- 
lature to allow limited export of natural 
gas to Montana to serve the A.C.M. com- 
pany's defense operations. The bill had 
the backing of U. S. Defense Mobilizer 
Charles E. Wilson and Canada’s Minister 
of Defense Clarence D. Howe. 

The Alberta legislature rushed the 
measure through, and a limited export 
license was granted on June 18, 1951. 

Two days later, Montana Power Co. 
applied to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion for the necessary import authoriza- 
tions, but quick action on this side of 
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the border was snagged when protests 
were entered by coal and railroad groups. 

They organized the “Western States 
Fuel Policy Council” and entered formal 
protests before the FPC on behalf of the 
National Coal Assn., Montana Coal Op- 
erators Assn., United Mine Workers, and 
Railway Labor Executives Assn. . 

Extensive hearings were held in two 
Montana cities from Sept. 10 to Oct. 3 
before FPC Examiner Farrington. 

Montana Power, using its own engi- 
neers and officials as well as officials of 
the A.C.M. company, based its case on 
the fact that the gas was needed for 
critical defense production in A.C.M. 
plants that had been using natural gas 
for 20 years or more and that declining 
reserves in Montana, available to Mon- 
tana Power, were insufficient to carry the 
industrial and residential loads. 

The protestants argued that the gas 
was not needed in A.C.M.’s operations 
and that the granting of an import per- 
mit would be the “opening wedge” 
which would allow Canadian natural gas 
to compete with domestic coal from one 
end of the United States to the other. 
Declining markets for Montana coal also 
were cited by the Montana operators and 
UMW. 

Oral arguments were held before the 
Federal Power Commission on Dec. 7, 
and Montana Power officials sat back to 
await the government's action on its ap- 
plication. 

Introduction of the Alberta gas, when 
it comes, will be welcomed by Montana 
Power officials, who experienced serious 
problems in December due to severe cold 
weather. During the last month of 1951, 
large industrial users were curtailed on 
three occasions to assure full service to 
residential customers. Brief but serious 
curtailments occurred on Dec. 8, 19, and 
31. 

The 71.4-mile pipeline connecting Al- 
berta’s Pakowki Lake area with Montana 
Power's system at Cut Bank, Mont., was 
started during the latter part of July and 
was completed early in December. Cold 
weather and drifting snow hampered 
construction work in the late stages. 

The international pipeline is in two 
sections. North of the border, 18.4 miles 
of 16-in. line are in the ground from 
Camp Pendant d’Oreille, headquarters 





By the time this issue is in the 
mails, the requisite permits might 
have been granted. Late in Janu- 
ary, however, official Washington 
was remaining mum. At that time, 
Larston Farrar, Washington edi- 
tor of GAS, wrote: 


At presstime, no action had 
been taken either by the President 
or FPC on the application of 
Montana Power Co. to import gas 
from Alberta, and to sell it to the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., a 
vital defense plant in every sense 
of the term. 

The shadow-boxing and under- 
cover grappling over this issue is 
hardly to the credit of either the 
administration or to the coal in- 
terests, which seem determined to 
make an issue of any point in 
their competitive battles with gas 
in the executive and legislative 
branches of the government. 

The decision of the FPC was 
already past due when GAS went 
to press. Commissioner Harring- 
ton Wimberly told me it would 
be given to the press sometime be- 
fore Feb. 1. How the FPC would 
decide, and whether or not Presi- 
dent Truman would grant the 
presidential permit necessary to 
import the gas, were not a matter 
of record. 

It was felt in some circles, how- 
ever, that neither the President 
nor the FPC could turn down 
Montana Power Co.’s application 
after the matter had gone as far 
as it has. The emergency agencies 
—DPA, NPA and PAD—all were 
more or less urgent in requesting 
that the FPC okay the project and 
that the President sign the permit. 
Unless President Truman has be- 
come completely immune to the 
logic of a given situation and un- 
less the FPC members are un- 
aware of the national emergency 
which President Truman declared 
personally more than a year ago, 
it seemed inevitable that the proj- 
ect would be okayed, barring 
overriding reasons that not yet 
are apparent to the naked eye. 











of the Pakowki Lake operations, to the 
Montana line 114 miles west of the port- 
of-entry station at Aden, Alta. That sec- 
tion is owned by the Canadian-Montana 
Pipeline Co., a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of Montana Power. 

Thesouthern section, owned by Mon- 
tana Power, includes 53 miles ef 16-in. 
line from the border to the Cut Bank 
compressor plant of the company. 
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Stress Relieving Welds on 
Pipelines With Brick Ovens 


NEW method of relieving the 

stress of arc welds on high pres- 
sure line pipe recently was used by Lone 
Star Gas Co., Dallas, at its Snyder, Texas 
repressuring station. 

The procedure, planned by A. B. 
Hemphill of the transmission division 
engineering department, included the use 
of commercial natural gas burners in 
brick furnaces built around the welds. 
Pipe of extra thickness is required in 
plant areas where unusually high pres- 
sures are carried. At Snyder, some of the 
pipe was 6 in. in diameter and .864 in. 
thick. It was built to handle 3500 Ibs 
of pressure for the injection well there. 

During the arc welding process, 
stresses or strains are created because 
each pass or layer of weld on a joint is 
in a different stage of contraction from 
the intense heat of welding. Since there 
are eight passes or layers of weld put on 
each joint of this high pressure line pipe, 
contraction and cooling take place in 
stages as heat of the arc is applied by the 
welder to each succeeding pass. Reliev- 
ing this stress by reheating the entire 
completed weld equalizes strain on the 
combined eight passes, thus strengthen- 
ing the finished weld. 

Relief of these stresses, by reheating 
of the weld and the pipe on either side 
of it to a high temperature and holding 
it for a specified length of time, is re- 
quired for all carbon steels 34-in. thick 


Reprinted, with permission, from Lone Star Gas Co.’s 


Blue Blaze. 
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or thicker by the American Standard 
code for pressure piping. The code speci- 
fies a heat of 1100 to 1250° F. 

Stress relieving is necessarily a field 
Operatiom because it must be done after 
pipe has been welded into sections with 
fittings in place and before it is put into 
operation. The problem of such an oper- 
ation outside a shop equipped for the 
work is temperature control. 

The equipment assembled by Lone 
Star included four high pressure burners 
with flame retention tips, four 50-ft sec- 
tions of 1-in. high pressure air hose, 
450 fire brick, eight 14 by 16-in. steel 
plates 14 in. thick, and 18 “Tempilstiks” 
for determining three different tempera- 
tures. These are crayon-like indicators 
that will melt when applied to metal 
heated to certain degrees. 

There ‘were 130 welds in the high 
pressure piping for the station. Construc- 
tion of a brick furnace around the line 
at each weld was the first step in the 
work. Each furnace was equipped with 
two burners, one placed on each side at 
different levels. Two steel plates were 
installed in the furnace to direct the fire 
around the pipe, rather than directly on 
any one spot. Two furnaces were kept 
in Operation simultaneously. 

Each burner was equipped with an 
.052-in. orifice. Natural gas at 20 psi was 
piped into the burners from a common 
header; each burner consumed approxi- 
mately 75 cu ft of gas per hour. 

The ends of the pipe were closed to 








Brick furnace is constructed 
around finished weld on high 
pressure line at Snyder repressur- 
ing station. Two-hour firing pe- 
riod accomplishes stress relieving 
in accordance with code. 


prevent the circulation of air inside they 
during the firing. The furnaces were pro 
tected by a canvas wind break, whid 
aided control of temperatures during th 
heating and cooling processes, 

The burners were fired and left in op 
eration until the pipe reached a temper. 
ature of 1150°. A “window” was |e 
in the furnace for testing with the Tem. 
pilstiks. It usually took about an hoy 
for the initial heating. Then the flan, 
was regulated to hold a temperature fe. 
tween 1100° and 1250° for an hour 
conforming to the code. 

When the burners were turned off, the 
top bricks of the furnace were remove 
and it was filled with loose mineral woo) 
insulation completely surrounding th 
pipe and weld. The bricks were replaced 
and the furnace and pipe allowed to cog) 
slowly. 

In some cases the pipe temperatures 
were 600° two hours after the burners 
were removed and the furnaces packed, 

Other methods of stress relieving 
welds have been used by Lone Star jn 
the past. One employed a kerosene torch 
with an air compressor and another used 
non-commercial natural gas burners, At 
Snyder, the temperature control wa 
more exact, the results met code requite. 
ments as nearly as practical under field 
conditions, and time and cost were re. 
duced. 





These photographs show four 
burners on each furnace, two on 
each side. It was later found 
that one burner on each side of a 
furnace was sufficient. Pipe ends 
were sealed to prevent air circu- 
lation. 
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% Cold Applied Tar Base Coatings 
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Topay, Pitt Chem Modified Enamel is being specified for more new pipe- 
lines than ever before! And for a good reason. For every ton of Pitt Chem 
Modified Enamel provides the same top-grade application performance and 
excellent bond as the last. As a basic producer, we control every step of pro- 
duction, from coal to finished product, in a plant designed exclusively for 
manufacturing hot applied pipeline enamels. Because we’re basic, you can 
also depend on Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical for deliveries as scheduled. 
@ More product information, technical data, and field application assistance are 
yours for the asking. 





X%& Standard Grade Tar Base Enamel Pp s ° 2 
%& Modified Grade Tar Base Enamel C uC “ 
% Plasticized Grade Tar Base Enamel © ro ‘ a & 


& Synthetic Protective Coatings 





wad 4013 


COAL CHEMICALS «© AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS e PROTECTIVE COATINGS ¢ PLASTICIZERS ¢ ACTIVATED CARBON COKE « CEMENT « PIG IRON 
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Northern Natura 
Catches a Pig 


ORTHERN Natural Gas Co. has a 
new catcher on its team. No longer 
do its pipeline crews have to shag flying 
pigs; the new “man” pockets them right 
in his mitt. 
More properly, the device is known as 
a “catch joint,” and it’s fashioned from a 
length of pipe the same diameter as the 
main pipeline to be cleaned. Slits in its 
circumference permit the rushing gas to 
. spend itself as the pig is brought to an 
abrupt stop at the end of its mile-a-min- 
ute trip through the line. 
Less spectacular than the old method, 
whereby the pig was catapulted out of 
the pipe at the end of its run, crashing 


Crew members slip pig 
into place. About 5 ft 
long, the pig weighs 
415 lb, costs $1800. 
Catch joint protects 
this investment as well 
as lives. 


into (Or sometimes missing) bales of 
straw set up as a backstop, the catch joint 
brings new efficiency and safety to the 
cleaning task. 

The joint is attached with metal bands 
to the downstream end of the length of 
line being cleaned. When the run is 
completed, crews from the Omaha pipe- 
line company disconnect the joint—with 
the pig inside—swing the section out of 
the trench, and lower in a special blow- 
joint used in connection with the oper- 
ation of clearing the line of debris loos- 
ened by the pig. 


Adapted from Northern Natural News. 


Boom lowers catch joint into 4; 

in preparation for run. Slits cup ; 
joint permit gas to blow to Gir at : 
of run. Upstream end in foregroung 


Canvas wrapping protects slits i 
catch joint. When in place at @ 
of section being cleared, joint 


coupled with metal bands. 


Gas roars from end of pipe. Small- 
diameter pipe was used to maneu- © 
ver joint into place. 
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4 petroleum industry in these many ways 


The steady growth of The Fluor Corporation goes hand-in-hand with that of the 
petroleum industry since the first big discovery of Texas oil at Spindletop. Fluor’s engineer- 
ing and construction personnel were engaged primarily in heavy industrial construction 
just prior to Spindletop. Soon after Spindletop, the company’s engineering and construc- 
tion skills found ready acceptance by the rapidly expanding petroleum industry. 

First contracts called for the design and construction of gas compressor stations. 
Next came work in gasoline processing plants. Then followed the design, engineering and 
construction of major refining units. Today Fluor is recognized as one 

of the nation’s major engineering and construction organiza- 
tions. Whatever your plans might include—a completely in- 
tegrated plant or the expansion of existing facilities—Fluor’s 
accumulated experience in the petroleum refining, gas-gasoline 
and chemical processing industries is at your disposal. 
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GAS TURBINES.. 


More Compression for Less Money 


By T. J. PUTZ 


Westinghouse 


N the past, compressor horsepower re- 

quirements have been supplied largely 
by reciprocating type compressors driven 
by direct-connected reciprocating gas en- 
gines. Stations were spaced 75 to 100 
miles apart, and gas was compressed to 
a pressure ratio between 1.5:1 and 2:1. 
These high compression ratios heated the 
gas to a point where it was economically 
necessary, in order to maintain line ca- 
pacity, to cool the gas before returning it 
to the line. 

By reducing station spacing, lower 
compression ratios are made possible and 
the need for gas cooling is eliminated. 
Horsepower required to pump a given 
amount of gas can be reduced 25 to 40% 
with closer station spacing. For handling 
large volumes of gas with low pressure 
ratios, the centrifugal compressor is ideal. 


Use on the Inches 


When the Big Inch and Little Inch 
lines were converted to gas carriers at the 
end of World War II, centrifugal com- 
pressors were developed to make use of 
the existing electric motor drives. The 
successful operation of these compressors 
has demonstrated their suitability to this 
type of service. 

One serious drawback to the electric 
motor drive, however, is the cost of the 
electrical energy as compared with the 
energy cost of the gas in the pipeline. 
The gas turbine, which produces its 
power rating by using the fuel in the gas 
line, is an ideal drive for centrifugal 
pipeline compressors. It can be devel- 
oped in units of large horsepower rating 
having relatively high rotative speeds 
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Electric Corp. 


and the speed load flexibility necessary 
to handle large pipeline flow variations. 
Comparative studies have been made 
to determine the economic advantages of 
the gas turbine driven centrifugal com- 
pressor and conventional direct driven 
reciprocating gas engine units. One study 
was made using these drives to fully de- 
velop a theoretical transmission line 
1000 miles in length. This study was 
based on the assumption that complete 
spare units would be available to main- 
tain design flow capacity in the event of 
shutdown of one unit. The result showed 
that a 26-in. OD pipeline could be eco- 
nomically developed to the same deliv- 
ery Capacity with a gas turbine driven 
centrifugal compressor as a 30-in. OD 
line with reciprocating engines. 
Optimum station spacing was found 
to be 40 miles using the gas turbine cen- 
trifugal compressor with a pressure ratio 
of 1.24. The optimum spacing for the 
conventional direct driven reciprocating 
gas engine unit was 80 miles with a pres- 
sure ratio of 1.54. The study showed that 
the lines could be economically devel- 
oped for a capacity of 550 MMcf per day 
or 170 billion cu ft annually (85% load 
factor). The 26-in. line would require $8 
million less capital investment, 64,500 
tons less steel, and could be operated with 
a reduced transportation cost of approxi- 
mately .8 cents per Mcf or a $1,360,000 
reduced annual cost. This study was based 
on designing these theoretical lines in a 
manner to permit planned increases in 


Adapted from a paper presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers in 
Atlantic City, Nov. 25-30. 


Fig. 1. Gas turbine unit (1800-bgi a 
stalled in pumping station. a 


Fig. 2. Closeup of incoming gas line ms 
centrifugal gas compressor. oa 


capacity by the addition of maig in 
compressor power until the ulti 
nomic operation was reached, ne 
A second study showed that the add 
tion of centrifugal compressors in the e 
30-in. line between reciprocating $i sta 
tions would economically increase cel 
pacity of this line from 550 MMe jt ‘et 
day to 670 MMcf. 
Suitable on Large Lines 
As a result of these various studi it 
was concluded that the gas turbine could 
be economically used to drive centrifugal 
compressors on gas lines 20 in. in a 
eter and larger. The simple singles 
gas turbine unit is ideal as a booster 
locations where great flexibility is nove 
quired and its use is restricted to takt 
care of peak loads. Where more flext bi 
ity is needed to take care of large pip 
line flow variations, the dual shaft] 
turbine is required. With the addition 
a regenerator, this unit becomes comp 
tive on a fuel and lubricating oil ¢ 
basis. This second type unit was used 
the comparative study made for the th 
retical 1000-mile pipeline. F 
While a large number of gas tufb 
driven centrifugal compressor units hi 
been reported sold, only one at the ¢iit 
of writing this article (September 19) 
has been in actual operation in pipél 
pumping. (See GAS, July 1951, p.é 
Westinghouse placed in servicem 
May 1949 an 1800-hp gas turbine dr 
ing an Ingersoll-Rand direct connect 
centrifugal gas compressor in a test § 
tion on a natural gas line at Wilmar, & 
This was the first such installation in! 
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od the first industrial gas turbine 
tie U §, operating with natural gas 


+. rest installation was on the 22. in. 
ab River Fuel Corp. con- 
so Monroe, La. with St. Louis, Mo. 
aclocated approximately midway be- 
on tWO conventional engine driven 
at Crossett and Glendale. This 
jocation provided great flexibility in that 
‘an opportunity to test the gas 
and the centrifugal gas compres- 
sor over their entire operating ranges. 
The unit was operated at the Wilmar 
location until the fall of 1950. At that 
ime, Mississippi River Fuel completed 
ostallation of a parallel high pressure 
se, Which eliminated need for the unit 
‘this location. It was then moved to 
tmington, Mo. approximately 60 miles 
tw St. Louis and placed in service in 
fury 1951. At this new location it is 
to “pack” the underground storage 
d is, acquired by this gas com- 
near St. Louis. 
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, On Single Bedplate 





The complete unit—turbine, combus- 
tors, compressor, and the direct con- 
nected centrifugal gas compressor—is 
mounted on a single bedplate. Mounted 
on the side of the bedplate are the con- 
trol valves, starting lubricating oil pump, 
fuel pump, and starting motor. The total 
unit weighs 26,000 Ib and is 20 ft long. 

Fig. 1 shows the unit installed in the 
pumping station. The gas compressor is 
beyond the fire wall at the far end of the 
power unit. Fzg. 2 shows a closeup of 
the incoming gas line and the Ingersoll- 
Rand centrifugal gas compressor. It com- 
presses 190 MMcf of gas from 337 to 
400 Ib pressure. 

Fig, 3 shows the turbine rotor ‘el this 
unit after SOOO hours of pipeline opera- 
tion. Thirty-five hundred hours of this 
total was with natural gas fuel, the re- 
mainder with distillate fuel oil. 

In evaluating the gas turbine booster 
unit, the following advantages have been 
tealized over conventional reciprocating 
engine Compressors: 































l.Only a light foundation is required. 
2,Station housing may be small. 

3, Few auxiliaries are required. 

4. Auxiliary power consumption is low. 

). Lubricating oil consumption is low. 

6.No water is required. 

/.Piping to and from station can be simple. 


8.No gas line pressure pulsations are en- 
countered. 


9. Automatic operation is possible. 


The experience gained from this in- 
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Fig. 3. Gas turbine rotor (1800-hp) after 
5000 hours of pipeline operation. 


stallation has proved that this type of gas 
turbine is ideal for booster service. The 
simplicity and small size allow for a 
simple, low-cost station, and it can read- 
ily be moved to various locations. It can 
be shut down for extended periods with- 
out the expense of providing special 
protection and can be later restarted in 
an exceedingly short period of time 
without difficulty. 

Based on the operating experience 
gained with the 1800-hp simple single 
shaft unit in pipeline pumping service 
and the results of detailed studies of 
main transmission line pumping require- 
ments, we have designed and are build- 
ing a 5000-hp dual shaft gas turbine with 
regenerator. Fzg. 4 shows a longitudinal 
cross section of this unit. The unit will 
have an 11-stage axial flow compressor, 
six combustors, two-stage compressor 
drive turbine, and a single stage power 
turbine. 


With this arrangement the power tur- 
bine and gas compressor speed and load 























can be adjusted to suit varying pipeline 
flow conditions. The speed of the com- 
pressor and the compressor drive turbine 
is 6200 rpm while that of the drive tur- 
bine is 6500 rpm at nominal full load 
power rating. The regenerator which re- 
covers approximately 75% of the avail- 
able heat in the exhaust gases is of the 
extended surface type. It is expected to 
have this unit on shop test in early 1952. 


Reduced Investment 


The contribution the gas turbine can 
make to major gas transmission systems 
of 20-in. and larger diameter will be in 
the form of reduced capital investment 
for stations and lines and a lower cost 
per unit of gas transported as compared 
to gas engine driven reciprocating equip- 
ment. In specific cases, additional advan- 
tages will arise from station simplicity, 
freedom from large water supply prob- 
lems, reduced maintenance, and ease of 
adaptation for remote control or unat- 
tended operation. 

In addition, the gas turbine’s charac- 
teristic of increasing power with low 
ambients gives it extra rating in the win- 
ter months when the demand for gas is 
greatest. The overall suitability of the 
characteristics of the gas turbine-centri- 
fugal compressor combination of high 
flow and low pressure ratio make it ideal 
in booster service. To these advantages 
we can add the probability that owing to 
the restrictions on the use of steel, em- 
phasis will be given to increasing the 
capacity of existing lines by adding 
boosters in intermediate stations. The ex- 
tent to which the gas turbine will cap- 
ture this market, for which it is ideally 
suited, is dependent on its acceptance by 
Operating companies as a reliable unit. 










Fig. 4. Longitudinal cross section of 5000-hp. unit. 
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Selecting 

The Optimum 
Liquid 
Recovery 


Process 


By T. H. ANDERSON JR. 
and W. E. COLBURN 


C. F. Braun & Co., Alhambra, Calif. 
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Scientific knowledge of light 
hydrocarbons has grown with the 
industry. The process engineer 
now has tools with which to pre- 
dict accurately the performance 
of any part of his plant. This 
wealth of scientific knowledge has 
taxed the ingenuity of the engi- 
neer to squeeze the most out of 
his chosen recovery process. 

It is not within the scape of this 
article to discuss variations that 
can be used to increase recovery 
or improve performance, but 
rather to deal with the first step 
an engineer must take—selection 
of the basic cycle he will use. 

There are four basic ways to 
recover liquids from wet gas— 
adsorption, condensation, gas 
fractionation, and absorption. 
Let’s consider each cycle. 
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Adsorption 


HE use of a solid adsorbent is a 

well-known method for removal of 
components from vapors. This process 
was used in some of the early gasoline 
plants. Activated coke was the usual 
adsorbent. However, the adsorbent picks 
up only a part of its total weight before 
it becomes saturated and must be regen- 
erated. Thus, a large volume of adsorbent 
and batch operation is necessary. 

Fig. 1 shows a simplifted flow diagram 
of the adsorption process. In the first 
step wet gas goes through a bed of ac- 
tivated coke. The dry gas goes to the 
second step. Here the gas cools a bed of 
hot stripped coke. In the third step, ad- 


sorbed gasoline is stripped by turning: 


steam into the coke bed. The gasoline 
leaves as vapor. It is condensed, sepa- 
rated from the water, and sent on for 
fractionation. 

Let’s look at an adsorbent plant for 
30,000 gals. per day of liquid-recovery. 
This is some 150,000 Ibs per day. Ac- 
cording to Perry’s Chemical Engimeers’ 
Handbook, coke will adsorb about 15 Ibs 


of gasoline per 100 lbs of coke, Agi 
hours per step, we would need ? 0 tog 
of coke. It is easy to see why these éo] 
plants disappeared from the scene i 
ago. Pe 
However, the adsorbent cycle is s . 
tive. By proper control, the desired « 
ponent can be picked out and recovellt 
The Hypersorption* process takes. i 
vantage of this property. It over: k 
another drawback, batch Operatior jy 
the use of a moving bed. This prac jy 
in commercial use for ethylene re ie 
So far we have seen no reports ay | 
commercial use of this process for py 
pane and heavier fractions. > 
Until further refinements are deve 
oped, the adsorption cycle should § 
neglected by the process engineer, 0 
exception is in the case of ethane ¢ 
ethylene recovery. In such instances, 
Hypersorption process may prove attha 
tive. But since this process is a spega 
ized cycle, we have not considered it] 
the general case of liquid recovery of 
hydrocarbon gases. 4 





es a description of the process, see GAS, jan\ | 
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Condensate Fractionation 
Condensate was the first method of re- 
covery. Drips from the gas lines were 


wild and quickly evaporated at reduG 
pressure. Compression and condessatt 
increased the yield. Subsequent r¢ 
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o stabilized the product. But as long 
the dry gas was separated directly from 
Be fensste, some gasoline vapors 
lost. 
Where rich gases are available, the 
- mpression condensation cycle is often 
ive. Only one fractionator is re- 
j. The gas off the condensate is 
and gasoline losses are negligible. 


Pa 


Fig. 2 shows a simplified flow diagram 
of a condensate fractionator. Here the 
wet gas is cooled, first by heat exchange 
with the dry gas, then by refrigeration. 
The condensate separates in the accumu- 
lator and is pumped to the fractionator. 
A conventional non-condensing rectifier 
without refrigerant is used to condense 
top reflux. The top product goes direct 


to dry gas. The bottoms spill down into 


' the fractionation system. 


Giving a constant-composition feed 
to the fractionator, this cycle is a boon to 
the operators where widely fluctuating 
gas rates are encountered. However, 
where refrigeration is necessary for de- 
sired recovery, hydrates are a problem. 
In such cases, drying of the feed is a must. 
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Gas Fractionation 

The loss of gasoline in the condensate- 
fractionation cycle challenged the pro- 
cess engineer. He came back with gas 
fractionation. Here he compresses and 
cools the wet gas, then feeds the mixture 


to a single fractionating column. This 
column splits the wet gas on a key com- 
ponent. The lights go out as dry gas; all 
the heavies come out in the bottoms 
liquid and spill down to the fraction- 
ators. 


Fig. 3 shows a simplified flow diagram 
of this process. The compressed and 
cooled wet gas leaves the dehydrating 
unit. The gas is cooled by exchange with 
dry gas off the reflux drum, and the 
cooled mixture goes direct to the frac- 
tionating column. This is a conventional 
non-condensing rectifier. The overhead 
is cooled by refrigeration. All the con- 
densed liquid is pumped back as reflux, 
and the uncondensed vapors go off as the 
dry-gas product. A conventional steam- 
reboiler is used on the bottoms. The bot- 
toms liquid spills down to the fraction- 
ators. 


Once again the engineer found himself 
limited to a relatively rich gas. He had to 
operate the column below the critical 
pressure of the bottoms, and he had to 
have enough pressure or a sufficiently 
low temperature in the reflux drum to 
have liquid in equilibrium with the dry 
gas. Often this required hydrate-form- 
ing temperatures. And in such cases, 
drying of the feed is necessary. 





Absorption 

The absorption cycle gave the engi- 
neer the answer to high pressures and low 
temperatures. Using absorption oil, the 
designer could operate above hydrate- 
forming temperatures. Pressures could 
be adjusted to suit the specific plant con- 
ditions. Variation of the oil rate was all 
that was necessary to obtain the desired 
recovery. 

Here was a cycle that could operate un- 
der any plant conditions. This is the cycle 
that became and still is the backbone of 
the vapor-recovery industry. But it was 
no Utopia. 

The absorption oil picked up every 
component in the wet gas. It took two 
stills to strip the oil. The primary still 
pressure was a delicate balance to keep 
tecycle vapors down, and excessive light 
ends out of the fractionating system. Low 
absorber pressures took high oil rates. 
High absorber pressures cut the oil rate 


but hiked the recycle. 
The engineer used vent tanks and re- 
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Fig. 4. 











absorbers to get the recycle under con- 
trol. About ten years ago, he came up 
with the fat oil fractionator. This column 
enabled him to kill the recycle and use a 
single still. But no matter how the engi- 
neer struggled, he still had to have at 


least three columns and a sizeable oil 
circulation rate to make his recovery. 
A simple three-column absorption sys- 
tem is shown in Fig. 4. The absorber re- 
moves the gasoline and LPG from the 
wet gas. The fat oil fractionator takes the 
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THE ORIGINAL GAS PIPELINE TO 


CHICAGO, built by the Natural Gas Pipel 


ine 


Company of America in 1931 from the Texas 


Panhandle field to Joliet, Illinois, used 


57 


Worthington 1400-hp gas-engine compressors— 
all that were installed at that time. (Upper line 


on map.) Since 1931, 48 units were added; 


to- 


day a total of 105 units are operating on the line. 
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On Dec. 5, 1951, the valve turn- 
on ceremonies at Joliet, Illinois, 
initiated the flow of additional 
Texas gas to the Chicago Area. 


Along the new line—which will 
deliver 374,000,000 cu ft of gas 
daily—are twenty-five 2000-hp 
Worthington gas-engine compres- 
sors working in groups of five at 
stations from New Caney, Texas 
to Centralia, Illinois. 


The 10-cylinder UTC-16 gas 
engines use Worthington’s uniflo 
timed-scavenging method that as- 
sures a “‘clean-sweep”’ of burned 
gases and the smoother operation 
that goes with it. 

Though designed primarily as 
a pipeline gas-engine compressor, 
the UTC-16 is suitable for many 








NO OTHER 





services including: pressure main- 
tenance on: oil wells . . . in natural 
gasoline plants . . . in oil refineries 
for solvent extraction, vapor re- 
covery, recycling and stabilization 
of gases... . in petro-chemical proc- 
essing of products made from nat- 
ural gas under pressure . . . and 
in many refrigeration applications, 
The uniflo UTC-16 is built in 
sizes from 1000 to 2000 hp. If 
your process requires gas com: 
pression and you have a suitable 
gas available for fuel, the Wor- 
thington UTC-16 will do a better 
job for you. For complete infor- 
mation contact your nearest Wor- 
thington District Office or write 
Worthington Pump and Machin- 
ery Corporation, Engine Sale 
Division, Buffalo, N. Y. 





BALANCED ANGLES 





COMPRESSOR WILL 
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WORTHINGTON 2000-hp 10-CYLINDER ENGINE-COMPRESSORS at New Caney, Texas, 
station of the new Gulf Coast-Chicago pipeline of the Texas-Illinois Natural Gas Pipeline Com- 
pany. These engines use Worthington’s uniflo thru-scavenging system—a design thoroughly 


proved by years of research by Worthington. 
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dry gas fractions out of the fat oil. The 
overhead gas usually goes to plant fuel, 
and any excess is recompressed to dry 
gas. The stabilized fat oil goes to the 


stripper where heat and steam are used 
to split the gasoline out of the fat oil. 
Lean oil comes out the bottom of the 
stripper; steam and recovered fractions 


come out the top. They are cond 
the water is separated and drawn off is 
the accumulator, and the wild Basoline 
pumped to the fractionators. 





Choosing a Cycle 


As usual, we find several features we 
like and several things we would prefer 
to avoid in each cycle. The engineer must 
first select the best cycle for his recovery, 
then work out the refinements. If he 
works up all cycles with refinements, he 
finds himself in an endless task. He must 
choose at the start. We will confine our 
discussion to the basic factors he needs to 
make his selection. _ 

Feed rate affects the size of equipment. 
Variations in rate may temper his selec- 
tion. But such factors affect all cycles in 
about equal proportions. The richness 
of feed and the entering pressure levels 
are basic factors which help make one 
cycle more economical than another. 


The same recovery makes the same 
raw gasoline. The number of liquid prod- 


ucts will set the number of columns in 
the fractionating section. Thus, the frac- 
tionation section will usually be the same 
for all cycles, but the percentage of re- 
covery makes the big difference. 

Dry gas conditions at plant limits play 
a major role. The pipeline or repressur- 
ing pressure usually sets the maximum 
pressure in the plant. The exception is in 
refinery gas plants where tail-gas pres- 
sures are so low the engineer must use 
higher pressures to keep equipment sizes 
within bounds. 

Pipeline operators have had their 
troubles with hydrates. If the tail-gas is 
sold, it often has to meet a low dew point. 
In such cases, drying equipment is re- 
quired and the engineer can use tempera- 
tures down to the dew point. Pressure 
maintenance, cycling, and refinery gas 
plants as a rule use the dry gas before it 


 tcaiadiia 
can be chilled to hydrate-forming ten 
peratures. In these plants, the engines 
must keep his temperatures out of jy. 
drate zones or save enough to justify , 
drying system. 

Utilities are not a problem at this s 
of the process design. Utility levels cy 
be adjusted within reasonable imix 
without materially affecting the oe, 
nomics of the design. Limiting cooling 
water temperature is the one fixed iten 
The engineer must stay within this lim 
or be prepared to pay for refrigeration 

We have three factors to conside 
when selecting our basic cycle: (1) The 
feed gas—its composition, rate, and ep. 
tering pressure. (2) Recovery or range 
of recovery desired. (3) Dry gas—it 
exit pressure and dew point. And ye 
keep our eye on the cooling water tem. 
perature. 





Applying the Factors: An Example 


Let's follow the engineer as he applies 
these factors in the selection of a cycle. 
In our example, the feed is 24 million 
standard cubic feet per day of wet gas. 
The pressure at the plot-edge is atmos- 
pheric. The gas composition is as fol- 
lows: 








Composition Mol Percent 

Ci 52.5 

Co 25.8 

3 13.8 

iC4 2.0 
nC4 3.7 

iCs aS 
nC, 6 
Ce+ 9 
100.0 


The dry gas will be sold. The sales 


With these conditions, the process 
falls into four steps: (1) Compression. 
(2) Drying. (3) Liquid-recovery. (4) 
Fractionation. 

The compression section must lift the 
gas to about 535 psig. This allows 35 
psig for pressure drop and control and 
meets the 500-psig requirement at the 
plant fence. Since this pressure is below 
the 800-psig retrograde point, all cycles 
will be more efficient at this top pressure 
level. Thus, the same compression sec- 
tion will be common to all cycles. 

The dry gas dew point requires a dry- 
ing section. Pressure assists the drying, 
so the drying section goes after the com- 
pressors. Either wet or dry gas can be 
dried. There would be little difference 


With refrigeration, 0°F is a reasonable 


cr 


Both condensate and gas fractionation 
would deliver an ethane-free liquid to th 
fractionation section. An absorption se. 
tion using a fat oil fractionator for 75% 
propane recovery would also deliver ap 
essentially ethane-free raw gasoline w 
the fractionation section. Thus we can 
expect the same raw gasoline feed from 
any cycle and the engineer can eliminate 
the fractionation section from considera. 
tions affecting his choice of cycle. 

By these quick evaluations, the engi- 
neer finds he can focus his attention on 
the recovery section alone, but he mus 
stay within pressure and temperature 
limits. His pressure limit is 500 psig 
With 70°F cooling water, 80°F is his 
temperature limit without refrigeration. 


minimum temperature with a —10°F 


rence r RECOVERY 


in either drying section. It is preferable 
to dry the wet gas, since this gives great- 
er latitude in the recovery process. Then 
temperatures can be used down to the 
dew point without encountering hy- 
drates. The drying section becomes com- 
mon to all cycles. 


contract calls for gas to be delivered at 
500 psig with a —10°F dew point. Pro- 
pane, butanes, and 20-RVP gasoline are 
the liquid products, with 75% maximum 
propane recovery to meet winter de- 
mands. Cooling water temperature for 
design is 70°F. 


dew point. 

Any increased pressure or lower tem 
perature would require extra equipmeft 
in another section. If the cycle is not ew 
nomical within these temperature and 
pressure limits, the chances are pract 
cally nil that it could both justify addé 
tional equipment and become the optt 
mum cycle at the same time. It is a good 
rule that the engineer should not look 
outside his limits for the optimum cyde 





TABLE 1. Approximate Requirements of Each Cycle 





Rough Fuel Consumption Compressor 
Price (Mscf/d) Horsepower The easiest cycle to check is the comt 
om rst F ae on a pression-condensation cycle. All that $ 
Ondensate Fractionation.......... ; 7 necessary is a check , : 
Gas Fractionation $3,500,000 2000 6900 yisa on recovery at max 





mum pressure and minimum tempeft 
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TEMPERATURE, DEGREES F 
fig. 5. Percent recovery versus temperature. 


ure, 525 psig and 0°F in our case. Under 
aese conditions, some 43 mol percent 
sndenses. This gives about 79% pro- 

e recovery after losses in the con- 
densate fractionator, 94% butane re- 
covery, and 99% pentanes-plus. 

For gas fractionation the engineer 
hecks equilibrium in the reflux drum 
between the dry gas and the reflux. Again 
limiting pressures and temperatures are 
wed. At 525 psig and O°F, propane re- 
every is 75%; isobutane and heavier, 
(00%. The bottoms critical pressure is 
bout 650 psig. This cycle meets require- 
ments. 

The next step is to check the absorp- 
tion cycle. Here the engineer uses 525- 
psig main absorber pressure and 80°F 
lan oil. Refrigeration and intercooling 
are not considered because they are re- 
fnements. As such they do not affect the 
lection of the basic recovery process. 
Fat oil fractionator and still pressures are 


fig. 7. Typical absorption plant with nine columns includes de- 
ethanizer. 
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established, and the oil rate is calculated 
for 75% propane recovery—340 gpm. 

Often this initial check eliminates one 
or two processes at the start. In our case 
all are tenable. But how do they com- 
pare in cost and utility consumption? The 
engineer rough-sizes and rough-prices 
each cycle. He approximates the fuel and 
steam requirements. For a common de- 
nominator we convert all heat to fuel. 
This shows the gross heat input. Since 
the feed and products enter and leave at 
essentially the same temperature, the 
fuel requirement indicates the relative 
cooling load. 


Table I shows the approximate costs, 
fuel requirements, and compressor horse- 
power. Plant costs are total for the plant, 
ready to operate but less operating sup- 
plies, chemicals, and the like. The total 
fuel figure includes direct-fired fuel, 
steam converted to fuel at 80% effi- 
ciency, and compressor fuel for both gas 
and refrigeration. Compressor horse- 
power is total for gas compression and 
refrigeration. 

The absorption plant would cost 
around $334 million; either fractionator, 
around $314 million. Comparing utili- 
ties, the total fuel for the absorption 
plant would be 214 MMscf/d, but only 
2 MMscf/d for the fractionators. Some 
6000 hp is required for gas compression. 
Refrigeration requirements raise the 
horsepower to 7300 for condensate frac- 
tionation, 6900 for gas fractionation. The 
gas and condensate fractionators are a 
standoff, running a-shade under the ab- 
sorption plant in capital investment and 
some 20% under in fuel requirements. 

Fig. 5 shows the variation in percent 
recovery with temperature for the gas 
and condensate fractionators. The tem- 
perature shown refers to the lowest tem- 
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Fig. 6. Liquid recovery versus temperature. 


perature in the unit. In the condensate 
fractionator it occurs at the outlet of the 
condensate chiller and, in the reflux 
drum, on the gas fractionator. The solid 
lines show the condensate-fractionator 
recovery. With rising temperature, pro- 
pane recovery falls off at a rapid rate; bu- 
tane recoveries drop, but not as fast; and 
pentanes-plus fall slightly. This is typi- 
cal for condensate fractionators. 

The broken lines show the gas frac- 
tionator recoveries. Here the propane 
recovery falls rapidly with increasing 
temperature, but the isobutane and heav- 
ier stay at 100%. This is typical of gas 
fractionators. In our case, the reflux 
drum temperature sets the propane re- 
covery. It is flexible over a wide range 
without disturbing the isobutane and 
heavier recovery. This fits in nicely with 
a seasonal propane demand. But how 


Fig. 8. Gas fractionator shown as housed for operation in sub- 
zero weather. 
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does this look in terms of gallons pro- 
duced? 

The total gallons produced per day by 
the gas and condensate fractionators is 
shown in Fig. 6. Again the solid lines 
show the condensate recovery, the broken 
lines the gas fractionator recovery. At 
0°F both the condensate and the gas frac- 
tionator produce the same total gallons. 
The condensate fractionator produces 
more propane, less butane, and a little less 
gasoline than the gas fractionator, but the 
butanes and gasoline are worth more than 
propane. Also, the propane demand in 
our case is seasonal. During the summer 
the condensate fractionator has to con- 
dense the propane to hold a high butane 
and gasoline recovery. The gas fraction- 
ator Can reject propane by increasing the 
reflux temperature. No butanes or gaso- 
line are lost, and the refrigeration load is 
lightened when cooling-water conditions 
are most adverse. 

Fig. 7 shows a typical absorption plant. 
Although it would normally have several 
columns, this one has nine, since hydro- 
gen sulfide removal and a de-ethanizer 
are included. The de-ethanizer enables 
this plant to get 80% or better propane 
recovery. From left to right we have the 
hydrogen sulfide removal unit—the ab- 
sorber and then the regenerator. The two 
small columns are the dehydrating unit— 
first the regenerator, then the absorber. 
Next is the main absorber. The milk bot- 
tle column is the fat oil fractionator, then 
the stripper, followed by the depropan- 
izer, the de-ethanizer, and the debutan- 
izer, all in the line of flow. 

Fig. 8 shows a gas fractionator. The 
equipment is housed for operation in 
—40° weather. The column in the right 
foreground is the dehydrator regenerator. 
The two center columns are the gas frac- 
tionator in the left front and the dehy- 
drator absorber immediately behind on 
the right. In the left foreground is the 
depropanizer and in the background the 
debutanizer with five columns to do the 
job. The liquid recovery and fractiona- 
tion sections have conventional rectify- 
ing columns. 

The economics point to the gas frac- 
tionation process for these conditions. 
The first cost is slightly under the ab- 
sorption cycle. With less fuel there are 
lower utility costs. There is no loss of 
butanes and heavier and the propane re- 
covery can be varied widely without loss 
of butanes and gasoline. In operation we 
have a single column instead of three to 
make our liquid recovery. 





This article was originally presented at the October 
annual meeting of the California Natural Gasoline Assn. 
in Los Angeles. 
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Solid Future Assured 





Pipelines are Cheapest Carriers 


What does the future hold for pipe- 
lines? Do they have the flexibility and 
other characteristics required to help them 
weather adversities in economics and fuel 
price-and-use relationships? Speaking be- 
fore the Pipeline Contractors Assn. con- 
vention at Houston last month, Gardiner 
Symonds, president of Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co., gave some answers, The 
following paragraphs are excerpted from 
his address: 


One of the acid tests of transportation 
efficiency is financial: How cheaply can it 
do the job, compared to its competition? 

Paul Kayser (I believe it was) said last 
year that his studies revealed that the most 
efficient method of transportation of a kilo- 
watt hour of energy is that of oil by high 
pressure large-diameter pipelines (with the 
exception of tanker transportation where 
water is available), that the next most 
efficient method of transporting a unit of 
energy is by the transportation of 1000-Btu 
natural gas by high-pressure large-diameter 
pipelines, and that the transportation of 
coal by railroad is the most inefficient 
method of transporting such energy. 

No industry-wide comparative tariff or 
rates appear available on pipelines and 
competing transportation media. But some 
spot-checks, using oil and gasoline as prod- 
ucts transported alike by both pipelines 
and rail, show a, rate position highly fa- 
vorable competitively to pipelines. 

Calculations from the tariffs on file in 
the office of one of Houston’s large oil 
companies show that rail rate to ship a 42- 
gal. barrel of crude oil from Albany or 
Ranger, Texas to Neodesha, Kan. is $1.35, 
while by pipeline the rate is 25 cents per 
barrel—less than one-fifth as much. 

Gasoline is another product transported 
by both pipeline and rail. 

The West Tulsa-to-Des Moines pipeline 
rate of 36 cents per barrel is roughly 29% 
of the $1.26 rail rate. The Cushing 
(Okla.)-to-Omaha pipeline rate of 42 
cents is about one-third of the $1.23 rail 
rate. 

To these rates there must be added the 
additional costs of terminaling and han- 
dling to have a proper comparison with 
the pipeline. 

In view of these figures, it is not surpris- 
ing that in 1949 5 million tons of crude 
oil moved by rail, compared to 211 mil- 
lion tons by pipeline—about 1 to 40. 

While gasoline shipments by rail still 
are substantially larger than those by pipe- 
line, pipelines are gaining and railroads 
losing gasoline volume. Pipeline gasoline 
volume in 1949 was three times that of 
1939, rail volume roughly one-third. 

A pipeline’s uses for water, oil, petro- 
leum products and for gas are well-known. 
In addition, a relatively new but growing 
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use is to transport hydrocarbons exr 
from gas or oil to point of use as chem: 
raw materials. The 58-mile, 8.ip a 
which transports hydrocarbons from 4. 
Tennessee Gas hydrocarbon recovery slow 
or stripping plant, to the Mathieson Cher, 
ical plant in Kentucky is one example 

Among other chemicals to be tr 
ed by pipeline which either now ate i 
operation or under construction, ape gi 
brine, oxygen, liquid chlorine, and ety 
ene dichloride. % 

The idea of moving solids through p; 
lines, while not absolutely new, is hep, 
put into effect on a fairly ambitious gg 

The Pittsburgh Consolidation Cogl¢, 
has a project to pump coal through a} 
in. pipeline about three miles long, J 
have developed a method by which gi 
is suspended in a slurry which is pump 
through the line, after which the slupp; 
dried. The coal then is mules ' 
pressed into briquets for delivery t th 
customer. Line cost is estimated at $55), 
000, with rated capacity several thous 
tons per day. : 

Cost of transportation is expected 
50 to 75% less than on a one-belt qm. 
veyor; operating costs are estimated x 
lower than with air tramways, and capit 
costs at less than with surface haulage q 
trucking systems. g 

Pipelines have their major uses todayfy 
gas, oil, and petroleum products, and moe 
persons think of those substances whi 
they think of pipelines. But neither th 
oil industry nor the gas industry has ay 
monopoly on the pipeline. 

For example, the coal industry has o 
posed the extension of gas pipelines rath 
consistently. This is human and under 
standable, though it has not been too efit 
tive and often has been short-sighted. 

But the coal industry of late has bees 
eyeing the pipeline and through reseath 
and experiment has been trying to adap 
the fuel to utilize the pipeline’s adv 
tages. This, in my opinion, is progressir 
and forward-looking, and in either tt 
long run or short haul will pay dividend, 
both to the public and to the coal industy. 

The important thing is that many pe 
ple, recognizing the inherent merits of tk 
pipeline, are doing some serious thinkiy 
and research on how to make use of then 

Coal spokesmen have made statement 
to the effect that the pipelines now traits 
porting natural gas to the North and Eas 
can be used to transport coal gas back 
the Southwest, when natural gas runs out 
Purpose of these statements, in my opinios, 
was chiefly one of scare propaganda. 

But there is really nothing inherent) 
wrong with the idea of transporting co 
gas in pipelines which now transport mi 
ural gas, so long as proper time relatio 
is kept in mind. 
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UMASTI( enamets 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Mountain-climbing pipe line 
being laid.for keeps! 








_ 26-INCH natural gas pipe line, 
shown here, was laid across the most 
mountainous part of West Virginia for 
the Atlantic Seaboard Corporation. Here’s 
a sample of what the pipe liners were up 
against: at one point the face of Cave 
Mountain rose at an average rate of 45 
degrees, climbing for 1,700 feet before 
easing off to a more gradual slope. 

When pipe lines are laid under such 
back-breaking conditions, they must go 
down to stay . . . they must be fully pro- 
tected against corrosion. That’s why this 
pipe line was coated with Bitumastic® 
70-B Enamel. 

Bitumastic® Enamels have established 
remarkable records in preventing corro- 
sion — under the most severe corrosive 
conditions... in all types of soil. . . under 
wide variations of temperature. Thanks to 
these durable enamels, many gas and oil 
pipe lines, laid 20 and 30 years ago, are 
still giving good service today. 

Specify Bitumastic Enamels and make 
certain your pipe-line projects get the 
most effective protection against corrosion. 
Your Koppers representative will give you 
complete details and estimates. 








Bitumastic Enamels soon available 
from Koppers new California Plant! 


As soon as present construction work is 
completed, Koppers will be able to supply 
Bitumastic Enamels from a new plant at 
Fontana, California. The plant is being 
built to give you better service in the West. 














sed KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Tar Products Division, Dept. 204-T Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


relation DISTRICT OFFICES: BOSTON, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, NEW YORK, PITTSBURGH AND WOODWARD, ALABAMA 
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PIPELINE NEWS 





Royalty Owners Request 
Wellhead Price Increase 


Royalty owners in the Guymon-Hugoton 
gas area of Texas county, Okla., have taken 
the initiative in asking the Oklahoma Cor- 
poration Commission for an increase in the 
price of natural gas at the wellhead. 

They are seeking a minimum price of 
9.8262 cents per Mcf, measured at a pres- 
sure of 14.65 psi, or the equivalent of about 
11 cents at the field-metered pressure rates. 
Present field gas price for Oklahoma is 7 
cents per Mcf at 14.65 psi, as set by Order 
No. 19515 issued by the commission on Dec. 
9, 1946, effective Jan. 1, 1947, and upheld 
by the Oklahoma supreme court in Decem- 
ber 1947. That order was obtained on an 
application of Peerless Oil & Gas Co. vs. 
Cities Service Gas Co. The royalty owners 
were intervenors in that proceeding. 

The present application, filed by T. Mur- 
ray Robinson, Oklahoma City attorney for 
“several hundred resident royalty owners,’ 
was set for hearing before the corporation 
commission on Jan. 15. It is based on the 
same general principle which was sustained 
in the former corporation commission order: 
that the field price has an important bearing 
on preventing waste, physical and economic, 
and therefore that an adequate price is jus- 
tified as a conservation measure. 

The Robinson application asserts that the 
intrinsic value of gas at the wellhead is not 
less than 10 cents per Mcf and that negoti- 
ated sales recently have been made at a price 
“which is equal to not less than 9.8262 


cents.” 


Allocation of Transco Gas 
Studied by Commission 


Equating of supplies and demand on 
emergency and temporary bases, among cus- 
tomers and potential customers of Transcon- 
tinental Gas Pipe Line Corp., was being 
worked out late last month when the FPC 
called the company in for huddles on gas 
allocation problems. 

The first hearing was due to start Jan. 23, 
and involved Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corp., along with Transco. The two com- 
panies were seeking approval for an emer- 
gency exchange plan, whereby 60 MMcf per 
day could be switched from one company’s 
system to the other’s as required. Texas 
Eastern planned to install a $6500 intercon- 
nection at a juncture of the two systems near 
Beaumont, Texas, to handle the exchange. 

The gas would be delivered to Philadel- 
phia Electric Co., Philadelphia Gas Works, 
or Public Service, Newark, as needed in 
emergencies. All three are served by both 
companies. 

Five days later, Transco was scheduled to 
present its plan for temporary “disposition” 
of 64 MMcf per day. Previously authorized 
for delivery to Northeastern Gas Transmis- 
sion Co. in New England, which may not 
need it until September 1953, or later, the 
64 million would be split among Columbia 
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Gas System, whose request for 18 MMcf was 
already authorized and incorporated in ex- 
change agreements; Con Ed of New York, 
15 MMcf; Brooklyn Union, 6 MMcf; Public 
Service, Newark, 16 MMcf; Philadelphia 
Electric, 7. MMcf; and Long Island Light- 
ing, 144 MMcf. 


Northwest Natural Alters 
Alberta Import Blueprint 


In connection with its plan to transport 
gas from Canada to markets in Idaho, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon, Northwest Natural Gas 
Co. has filed an amended application with 
FPC. 

As amended, the system would have a 
maximum daily delivery capacity of 285 
MMcf and would cost $92 million, includ- 
ing gathering and transmission facilities in 
Canada. Four compressor stations with a 
total of 24,750 hp, 645 miles of 24- to 18- 
in. line, and lateral lines would be built. 

Gas which Northwest proposes to import 
would be gathered in Alberta by Alberta 
Natural Gas Grid Ltd., a subsidiary, and Al- 
berta Natural Gas Co., another subsidiary, 
would transport the gas in Canada. 

Northwest, with its two subsidiaries, also 
has an application pending with the Alberta 
Petroleum & Natural Gas Conservation 
Board for permission to remove gas from 
the province. 


BS&B Expands in West 


Two California 
offices have been 
opened by Black, 
Sivalls & Bryson 
Inc., Kansas City, to 
handle the com- 
pany’s complete line 
of oilfield products, 
safety heads, and 
Climax controls. 

Ross Baze, named 
west coast sales man- 
ager, will headquar- 
ter in Los Angeles 
and will be assisted in San Francisco by War- 
ren J. May and in Los Angeles by Bill Lacy, 
both sales engineers. 

Mr. Baze joined Hanlon-Waters, which 
was later taken over by Climax Industries, 
in 1944. Later, when BS&B bought Climax, 
he was appointed sales manager of the Cli- 
max control division. 


Gas For Fairfield, III. 


An FPC presiding examiner has filed an 
initial decision directing Trunkline Gas Co., 
Houston, to connect its system with the facil- 
ities of Fairfield, Ill. about 11 miles west of 
the city and deliver up to 1.2 MMcf daily 
from its 26-in. Louisiana-Illinois line. 

Fairfield now has no gas distribution sys- 
tem, but last April the voters authorized 
construction of such a system and a connect- 
ing line for about $533,500. Trunkline 





Ross Baze 


would have to build 100 ft of line 
measuring station, estimated to cost $165 
If authorized to do so by FPC, Trunki; i 
willing to make the connection a 


a 
the gas. Od supp) 


Project to Up Capacity of 
Texas Gas Okayed 


To enable Texas Gas Transmission Co 
to increase off peak delivery capacity by 12) 
MMcf of natural per day, temporary rm 
authorization has been granted for CONStry, 
tion of a new 5280-hp compressor Station : 
Madison, Ind. and installation of ap ad : 
tional 6960 hp at four existing Stations jp y 
cated at Kenton, Tenn. and Calver, City 
Slaughters, and Hardinsburg, Ky. 

Part of an overall construction Progtan 
now pending before the commission, ingly 
ing plans for installation of 26,869 addi 
tional horsepower and construction of 
miles of line, the approved facilities are esti 
mated to cost $2,992,760. s 

In requesting authorization, Texas Ge 
stated that Louisville (Ky.) Gas & Eleni. 
Co. and the Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Col 
located in the area in which gas wil] } 
made available, have presented evideng g 
a critical need for additional gas this winte 
However, the commission stated it was mp 
serving the right to modify the Proposed 
disposition of the gas. 


Conyes Fills Vacancy in 
Contractors Assn. Office 


Speaking at the fourth annwal conventio, 
of the Pipe Line Contractors Assn. in How. 
ton last month, President Gardiner Symon 
of Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. declared 
that the race for franchise territory to buili 
large natural gas carriers is just about a thing 
of the past. 

Although the principal lines have bee 
built, he said, transmission companies wil 
continue to add capacity by construction of 
loop lines and the addition of compress 
horsepower. Mr. Symonds predicted that: 
substantial amount of pipe will be laid this 
year, although not as much as during 1951. 

A. I. Forbes, Associated Pipeline Con 
tractors Inc., Houston, was elected president 
of the association, succeeding Laurence H 
Favrot, Houston Contracting Co. On th 
following day, however, Mr. Forbes died o 
a heart attack (see “Pipeline People,” p 
124). Robert A. Conyes, Conyes Construc 
tion Co., San Pablo, Calif., had been re 
elected a vice president and will take ove 
as president of the organization. 

Other officers include Maurice S. Wil 
liams, Anderson Bros. Corp., Houston, vie 
president; Clark C. Bledsoe, Midwestern 
Constructors Inc., Tulsa, treasurer; and Rid: 
ard A. Gump, Dallas, reappointed executive 
secretary. In addition, four two-year direc 
tors were named. 


Building Project Proposed 


United Natural Gas Co. and an affiliate| = 
The Sylvania Corp., both of Oil City, Pa, —Ne 
are seeking FPC authority to build facilitié fsa 
designed to permit United to handle add: fog 
tional quantities of natural gas. St. 

Included in United’s $743,000 project att 
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line Con. 

je @ The Dollarhide Plant, operated by The Pure Oil Com- control and manually operated unloading. This mini- 
On th pany, is a “beautiful” plant, say those who have seen mizes maintenance and attention without risking a suc- 

»5 died of it—one of the newest, most efficient gasoline plants tion pressure drop that would allow air to enter the sour 

ople,” p. today. gas stream. 

re Those Cooper-Bessemer GMV compressors ‘and JS gas There are modern Cooper-Bessemer V-angles... 

take ove engines do make an impressive line-up, but more im- GMV's, GMX’s and GMW’s from 220 to 3,000 bhp . .. that 

portant, they line up a combination of reliability and will efficiently meet your needs no matter how exacting 

S. Wil efficiency you just can’t beat. That’s why they're on this or complex. 

ston, vic and so many other important jobs. 

id western 

ind Rich The compressor line consists of eight 10-cylinder 

executive GMV’s, all supercharged, for a total of 10,040 compres- 

ar direc: sor hp (at 3150’ elevation). Each is a 3-stage compressor. “Vee 


zero suction to 650 lbs. discharge, with automatic speed 





Cooper -Bessemer 
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(1) 1014 miles of 12-in. line in Venango 
county, Pa. to replace an 8-in. line; (2) re- 
placement of about 10 miles of 3-, 4-, and 
5%%-in. line with 6-in. in Warren county; 
and (3) 2000 ft of 12-in. line in Venango 
county. 

Sylvania would replace 12,000 ft of 8-in. 
and 6500 ft of 4-in. with 1234-in. and 6%- 
in., respectively, in Steuben county, N. Y. 
and would add 400 hp at its Tuscarora stor- 
age compressor station. Cost is estimated at 


$390,500. 


Trans-Northwest Battles 
To Serve Gas in Northwest 


Trans-Northwest Gas Inc., a Spokane 
company which is seeking to transmit nat- 
ural gas in Idaho and Washington, recently 
was rebuffed by the Idaho Supreme Court 
which reversed an Idaho Public Utilities 
Commission order giving Trans-Northwest 
a certificate of convenience and necessity for 
Idaho operations. 

Ground for the decision was the failure 
of the commission to give Northwest Nat- 


ural Gas Co., which has contracts for deliv- 
eries from Alberta producers, a hearing. 
Trans-Northwest has no gas supplies but 
plans to buy from whatever firm gets export 
rights from Canada. 


Seattle Gas Co. has opposed Trans-North- 
west’s efforts to obtain right of ways in 
Washington, asserting that the company’s 
plan calls for an unnecessary middleman. 
The Spokane firm, however, has obtained 
right of ways in several Washington coun- 
ties and has an application pending before 
the state highways department. 


A resumption of the legal battle before 
the Idaho commission was predicted by both 
sides. 


Algonquin Line Under Way 


Algonquin Gas Transmission Co.’s New 
England line was to get under way in mid- 
January, with the first 21-mile section from 
the Big Inch at Lambertville, N. J. to north 
of Somerville to be completed in March. 

Ultimately, the line will run to Boston. 
The first customers to benefit from the line, 


late this year, will be some 10,000 resi 
of the Dover-Boonton area in New j (i 
for whom a lateral link to the main i 
will be built by Jersey Centra] Pow ne Fo 
Light Co., Asbury Park. “ 

Contractor for the first section is Co 
struction Service Co. s 


Capacity Increase Asked |° 


_ Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas Co, } 
Phillipsburg, Kan., has requested FPC ..” 
mission to build facilities to UP its nin ail 
capacity from the presently authorized 19) 
600 Mcf daily to 193,300. ‘ 
Estimated to cost $2,315,220, the Project 
includes 179 miles of line in Kansas and 
Nebraska, rearrangement of certain com. 
pressors, and stub lines and Metering sty. 
tions to serve new industrial customers The 
firm also wants to substitute 103/-ip, pipe fk! 
for 854-in. on an authorized 52-mile line inf in | 
Nebraska. ’ 
Part of the new line would replace CXist- 
ing sections, totaling about 93 miles, which Kar 
would be removed and salvaged. New com. 
munities to be served are Wisner and Pilger, 








( PIPELINE PEOPLE ) 


W ith the appoint- 
ment of Roy W. P. 
JOHNSON to its New 


er-Bessemer Corp., 
Mount Vernon, 
Ohio, has expanded 
its sales engineering 
facilities. Mr. John- 
son has received 
comprehensive’ en- 
gineering training 
on engine and mo- 
tor-driven compres- 
sors at the Mount Vernon factory. Under 
the direction of James W. Reed, he will 
consult with engineering firms in regard to 
design and construction of pipelines, petro- 
leum process, and allied refining and indus- 
trial applications. 





Roy Johnson 


LINCOLN D. HALL has been appointed 
district manager in charge of the Mid-Con- 
tinent territory for Tube Turns Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky., succeeding ROBERT S. TYLER JR., 
who resigned to join the newly established 
Tyler-Dawson Supply Co., Tulsa. Mr. Hali, 
former west coast sales manager for Taylor 
Forge & Pipe Works, will headquarter in 
Tulsa. 


At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of Glass Fibers Inc., Toledo, RAYMOND 
W. CAPSUL was elected vice president and 
general sales manager. Mr. Capsul joined 
the firm in 1948 as electrical division mana- 
ger and was promoted to general sales mana- 
ger in July 1949. 


New vice president of production for U. S. 
Steel Co.’s Consolidated Western Steel Divi- 
sion, Los Angeles, is CHARLES W. LEE, who 
has been vice president in charge of opera- 
tions at the division’s Orange, Texas plant 
since 1946. He succeeded LLOYD EARL, who 
resigned. 
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York Office, Coop- — 


JESSE H. PLUMMER, vice president of 
Glass Fibers Inc., Toledo, has also been ap- 
pointed general factories manager of the 
firm. He joined the company in 1947 as 
director of research, became vice president 
in 1949, and served as general manager of 
the textile and bonded mat division until his 
new appointment. RAYMOND F. MENSING, 
vice president and treasurer since 1949, has 
been assigned additional duties as general 
business manager. 


Three home office executives of H. C. 
Price Co., Bartlesville, Okla., have been 
promoted. JOHN M. THOMAS, manager. of 
the pipeline division, was named a vice pres- 
ident; ELMER L. GALLERY, secretary-treas- 
urer, is now vice president and treasurer; 
and JOHN P. OVERTON, assistant treasurer, 
was promoted to secretary. 


LESTER B. SWAN, 
general manager 
of United Oilwell 
Service, S. A., in 
Caracas, Venezuela, 
has been named 
assistant manager of 
Dowell Inc. and will 
move to Tulsa with- 
in afew months. 
United, a Dowell as- 
sociate, will move 
TROMER SMITH, 
eastern division 
manager, to the South American post. BASIL 
HODGES, who has been with United since 
early 1950, will replace Mr. Smith. Before 
his appointment as general manager of 
United in 1949, Mr. Swan was New Orleans 
manager of Dowell. Prior to that, he served 
as a development engineer at Tulsa. 





& 
ees 3 


Lester B. Swan 


Heading a list of appointments and pro- 
motions at National Supply Co.'s (Pitts- 
burgh) engine division in Springfield, Ohio 
is CHARLES K. OLSON, named assistant gen- 
eral manager. He was assistant vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Corp. New staff assistant to the 
general manager is P. W. PLACE. 


$$. 3 ae 


Offices and ware. 
house of Stuart Stee! 
Protection Corp, 4 Ni 
new firm recently ( 
formed by LinpEn ( 
STUART, chairmanf 7 
of the board, and 
LINDEN STUART JR, I sin 
president, are locat. 9 tel 
ed at Kenilworth} 
N. J. The company 
is eastern distriby. 
tor of Dowell mag. beg 
nesium anodes and 
will also handle a complete line of cathodic 
protection supplies and equipment. A serv- 
ice department will be maintained. Both 
founders were formerly associated with 
Wailes Dove-Hermiston Corp., now part of 
Koppers, and Linden Stuart Jr. was most te. 
cently eastern sales manager of protective 
coatings for the Barrett Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., New York. 





Linden Stuart Jr. 





Obituary | 


A. L. FORBES JR., we 
prominent Houston 4 
pipeliner, died Jan. 
10 of a heart attack 
while on a business 
trip to Bangor, 
Maine. He had been 
elected president of 
the Pipe Line Con- 
tractors Assn. at its 
annual convention 
the previous day. | ¥ 
Mr. Forbes oe A. L. Forbes Jr. 
associated with El 

Paso Natural Gas Co. from 1930 to 194 
was vice president and general managet ¢ 
Pressure Welding Co., a subsidiary, unt} , 
1945; and then became a partner in AM ay 
sociated Contractors & Engineers. In 4 4), 
following year, Mr. Forbes and Earl Alle é., 





formed a partnership under the same naiit] 6¢9 
In 1947 it was incorporated and in 1949 Of Kit 
name was changed to Associated Pipe Litftion 
Contractors Inc. etal 
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fs Oklahoma City, to the FPC. 

Cities Service wants to spend $1.2 million 
replace two 16-in. lines in Franklin and 
vadetson counties, Kan., with a single 21- 
1, 26-in. line, and to add 1000 hp to 
" Welda compressor station in Anderson 
: The lines carry gas from the com- 


ty Colony and Welda storage fields to 
Kansas City. 
In a separate application, Cities Service 
FPC for authority to add 340 hp at its 
Welch compressor station in Craig county, 
oka. and 1020 hp at its Pierce City station 
s lawrence county, Mo.; and to construct 
154 miles of 20-in. line to replace a 16-in. 
«tion in Montgomery and Labette counties, 


y 


Cost of the latter project, which would 
wovide more capacity for the firm’s South- 
wn Trunk and Quapaw-Springfield lines, is 
simated at $754,800. 


HACE Tulsa Section Plans 
Corrosion School 


Plans have been made by the Tulsa sec- 
ion of the National Assn. of Corrosion En- 
sineers for a three-day corrosion school to be 
eld at Tulsa’s Mayo hotel, Feb. 27-29. 


This school for pipeliners will be con- 
jucted on a non-technical basis in order to 
yquaint field personnel with the “why and 
tow’ of corrosion control so they may par- 
ticipate more effectively in this phase of their 
companies’ operations. 

Aseries of discussions and a field trip in- 
duding a practical demonstration of cor- 
rosion control will be conducted by pipeline 
men with broad experience in the mitigation 
of corrosion. Among subjects to be covered 
ae rectifiers, expendable anodes, corrosion 
urveys, use of pipe locators, instruments and 








in-transit 
ST. LOUIS 


Gateway to the 
Southwest and West 




























COATING AND WRAPPING-IN-TRANSIT permits 
stop-off for processing or storage at St. Louis 
without freight penalty. When you ship through 


equipment, coating materials and their ap- 
plication, and insulating flanges and nipples. 
Inquiries should be addressed to Y. W. 
wml Titterington, Standard Magnesium Corp., 

Pf box 1424, Tulsa. 


the St. Louis gateway, you enjoy “through 
freight rates” instead of the higher combination 
rates generally used. 










This coating and wrapping-in-transit privilege provides: 
1. Immediate coating and wrapping-in-transit 
2. Coating and wrapping — shipped anytime within 12 months 


3. Convenient coating and wrapping location 


| Colorado Interstate Plans 
#1 53.5 Million Construction 


‘| A two-year construction program, esti- 
I Mated to cost nearly $3.5 million, is being 








» Shi ts by the mills when pipe is available 
planned by Colorado Interstate Gas Co., 4 eigenen . 7 “ 
@lorado Springs, to enable it to meet de- 5. Easier planning of your construction 
mands of Rocky Mountain area customers. 6. Saving in freight because through-rates are allowed 


rbes Jnf 1tis plan would up capacity from 360 to 7 
[413 MMcf/day, and the company is further 
to 194 “eking to expand its system capacity to 438 8 
anager Of MM.f daily. 9. Shipment of your pipe as you-need it 
ary, Ul At year’s end FPC had granted temporary 
1 & As authorization for part of the facilities, in- 
In ti duding compressor units at the Panhandle 
atl Alle fetq Station increasing it from 4800 to 
ne nai™1600 hp, addition of a 1320-hp unit at its 
198 “a Kit Carson (Colo.) station, and construc- 
ipe “Ton of 49 miles of main line loop and lat- 
tals in Colorado. 


Reduction of construction costs, rehandling, etc. 
Shipment of your pipe to locations where it is to be used 


‘standard pipeprotection inc. 
eae) 3000 South Brentwood Blvd. ° _ St. Louis 17, Missouri. 
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coatings 


Reinforce your pipe 


Pon 







with 


UNDERGROUND PIPE WRAP 


An outstanding reinforcement that has 
helped form high-dielectric coatings on thou- 
sands of miles of pipelines, Vitron Under- 
ground Pipe Wrap gives you these time- 
saving, cost-saving advantages— 


Higher Coating and Wrapping Speeds. 
VITRON Underground Pipe Wrap is 
extra-reinforced with parallel strands of 
high strength glass yarn. 

Fewer Holidays. Uniform porosity gives 
even bleed-through of coating compound, 
allows holiday-forming gases to escape. 
Greater Permanence. VI TRON Under- 
ground Pipe Wrap will not rot or 
weaken under fungus or bacterial attack. 
It resists soil acids, absorbs no moisture. 


Write for samples and descrip- 
tive engineering material. 


GLASS FIBERS inc. 
1810 Madison Avenue ¢ Toledo 2, Ohio 
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Two Firms Propose Texas- 
Alberta Reciprocal Plan 


A plan sponsored by Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line Co., Kansas City, and Pacific 
Northwest Pipeline Corp., Houston, to de- 
liver natural gas from Texas to nearly every 
major center in western, central, and east- 
ern Ontario by 1953 is being discussed by 
representatives of the companies with Cana- 
dian officials. 

The proposal, contingent on approval of 
three government agencies, is to trade equal 
amounts of natural gas from Texas and Al- 
berta. Approval must be obtained from the 
Alberta Petroleum and Natural Gas Con- 
servation Board, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, and Canada’s Board of Transport Com- 
missioners. 

Reciprocal exchange of natural gas was 
previously proposed to the Alberta board by 
R. R. Herring of Houston, vice president of 
Prairie Pipelines Ltd. (see January GAS, 
p. 102). 


2nd Quarter Allocations 
For Line Pipe Down 


Line pipe allocations for the second quar- 
ter of 1952 will be substantially reduced, ac- 
cording to figures released last month by 
PAD. For natural gas lines, only 337,315 
tons of pipe will be available, compared with 
346,277 tons in the first quarter. Pipe for 
oil lines will drop from 447,105 to 423,- 
445 tons. 

Oil producers will get more oil field tubu- 
lar goods during the second quarter, but the 
increase will still be well below that sought. 
PAD says 450,000 tons of steel for tubular 
goods will be available, representing an in- 
crease of 10,000 tons over the amount al- 
lotted for the first quarter. It should be suf- 
ficient, according to PAD, to provide for 
drilling 250 more wells than during the 
first three months. 


Wimberly Calls For Gas 
Export Slow-down 


Harrington Wimberly, FPC member, last 
month was widely quoted expressing the 
opinion that the states of Arkansas, Texas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Kansas, and New 
Mexico—which are producing roughly 5) 
trillion cu ft of gas a year—are committing 
too heavily of their reserves to interstate 
pipelines feeding fuel to eastern and north- 
ern markets. 

He quoted figures and expressed fears that 
pipelines will export production so heavily 
that within 20 to 30 years these states will 
find their own industrial expansion crippled 
for lack of fuel for power. 

“We are already at the danger point,” he 
was quoted as warning. “It is time for local 
people and the producers to stop, look, and 
listen. They should analyze the situation— 
be put on the alert—or they will sell them- 
selves right out of prosperity.” 


New Hampshire Job on Tap 


Construction of New Hampshire’s first 
natural gas pipeline will begin as soon as 
the snow is off the ground, E. E. Miller, vice 


president of Northeastern Gas Transmicc: 
Co., Springfield, Mass., predicted last m Dy 
Some 100,000 consumers in the 
Manchester, and Concord areas wil] rec: 
natural by mid-summer. _ 
Building will begin a few miles 
Lowell, Mass. The Concord lateraj calls § 
43 miles of pipe which will require 4 
2200 tons of steel. Mr. Miller said that 5; 
for the New Hampshire work has Wik 
livered or is scheduled to arrive in time fr 
springtime construction. 


North of 


TGT Files Revised Building 
Plan To Cost $128 Million 


In a petition filed last month with the 
Federal Power Commission, Tennessee ¢,, 
Transmission Co., Houston, requested ap- 
proval for a proposed $128,216,000 expan. 
sion program which would increase daily 
capacity of its system from the presently 
authorized 1310 MMcf to 1515 MMe. 

Peak day deliverability would be increases 
200 MMcf through construction of an under. 
ground storage area in the Hebron felj 
Potter county, Pa., proposed by TGT sad 
United Natural Gas Co., Oil City, Pa, 

Tennessee also wants to build 591 mile 
of line paralleling its existing system, a 304. 
mile line from near Mercer, Pa. through the 
Hebron field to Utica, N. Y., and compres. 
sor units totaling 165,000 hp to be installed 
at new and existing stations. 

FPC held hearings during 1951 on, 
similar application and granted part of it 
The portion which was denied made the 
project unfeasible to TGT, which now has 
new evidence on the controversial part. 


Final Approval Granted to 
Columbia Subsidiaries 


Two Columbia Gas System subsidiaries— 
Cumberland & Allegheny Gas Co. and Man. 
ufacturers Light & Heat Co., both of Pitts. 
burgh—have received final FPC authoriz- 
tion for construction of facilities in Mary 
land, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 

Estimated cost is $2,433,137 for Cumber 
land and $11,100 for Manufacturers. Cun- 
berland’s program includes 57 miles of line 
in Maryland and West Virginia, two com- 





pressor stations with a total of 2080 hp, and 
conversion of an existing station to two-stage 
operation. Manufacturers will build 100 ft 
of line in Pennsylvania and exchange a con- 
pressor cylinder from a West Virginia st- 
tion for a similar one from one of Cumber- 
land’s stations. 





Export Company Established 


A new corporation, Clark Bros. Pan Amet 
ican Inc., has been formed to act as the & 
port company in Mexico and South Ametic 
for Clark Bros. Co. Inc., Olean, N. Y. 

In addition to handling Clark’s engine 
and compressor products, the firm will mait- 
tain service and warehouse facilities. No 
change is contemplated in personnel n0¥ 
serving the South American areas. 

Offices will be maintained in Mexico Gi, 
Caracas, Buenos Aires, Bogota, Lima, at 
Rio de Janeiro. 
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Ohio Storage Line Asked 


A 31.2-mile, $1,440,000 line in central . 


for transporting gas to underground 
and market areas has been requested 
ot Fuel Gas Co., Columbus. It would 

; nd from the company’s Treat compres- 

station in Licking county to its Weaver 
gorage station in Richland county. 

The application to the Federal Power 
ission stated that an average of 260 
of daily will have to be sent north from 

Treat by next July and that the proposed 

ould up capacity for delivery of gas 

d by the necessary 65 MMcf daily. 


Ohio 


jine W 
northwar 





PROGRESS REPORTS 





Planned 


AMERE GAS UTILITIES CO., Charleston, W. Va. 
pocket G-1716 for 33.6 miles of line in West 


Virginia. 


ARKANSAS-MISSOURI POWER CO., Blytheville, 
Ark. TO build line from Big Inch to serve !I2 
towns in two states. Construction scheduled for 


1952. 


ATLANTIC SEABOARD CORP., Charleston, 
Docket G-1850 for four mew compressor sta- 
tions aggregating 18,200 hp, with additional 
1100 hp unit to be installed in existing station, 
all in West Virginia. 


CENTRAL WEST UTILITY CO., Kansas City, 
Docket G-1682, four alternate plans to serve 


Clay county, Mo. 


CHICAGO DISTRICT PIPELINE CO., Joliet, 
Docket G-1756 to build 15 mile, 30-in. line in 
Cook county, III. 


CITIES SERVICE GAS CO., Oklahoma City. 
Docket G-1867 for 21 miles of line in Franklin 
and Anderson counties, Kan. and addition of 
1000 hp unit at its Welda station in Anderson 


county. 


EAST TENNESSEE NATURAL GAS CO., Knox- 
ville. Docket G-1336 for a 100-mile, 16-in. line 
from near Knoxville to Kingsport, Tenn. with 
appurtenant equipment. 


EL PASO NATURAL GAS CO. Docket G-1631 for 
112.9 miles 30-in., 179.5 miles field lines, 98,200 
hp added capacity plus 36,540 hp in field sta- 
tions, field gathering systems, and miscellaneous 
facilities. 


EL PASO NATURAL GAS CO. Docket G-1630 for 
25,050 hp at new and existing stations, 50.9 
miles field lines, 2700 hp at a field plant, gas 
wells and miscellaneous facilities. 


GLACIER GAS CO., Butte, Mont. Dockets 
G-1816, G-1817, G-1818 for 285 miles of 20-in. 
from northeast of Kalispell, Mont. to Spokane, 
Wash.; 91 miles of 85¢-in. from Spokane to 
Lewiston, Idaho; 120 miles of 16-in. from Spo- 
kane to Hanford, Wash.; 130 miles of 1234-in. 
from Spokane to south of Trail, B. C. 


GULF-MICHIGAN GAS TRANSMISSION CORP., 
St. Louis, for 680-mile, 30-in. line from Perry- 
ville, La. to St. John, Ind. with three compressor 
stations totaling 30,800 hp. Project postponed 
indefinitely because of scarcity of pipe. 


KANSAS NEBRASKA NATURAL GAS CO., Hast- 
ings. Docket G-1857. To build 179 miles of line 
in Kansas and Nebraska and rearrange certain 
compressors, stub lines and metering stations to 
serve new main line industrial customers. 


MIDSOUTH GAS CO., Little Rock, Ark. Dockets 
G-1445 and 1680 for 240 miles of line in Greene, 
Crittenden, St. Francis, Lee, Phillips, Monroe, 
Woodruff, Poinsett, and Cross counties, Ark. 


MISSOURI CENTRAL NATURAL GAS CO., 
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Macon, Mo. Docket G-1509 for 25 miles of 6-in. 
from Moberly to Macon, Mo. 


NATURAL GAS STORAGE CO. OF ILLINOIS, 
Chicago. To build facilities to develop an under- 
ground storage area 15 miles from Kankakee, III. 


NEW RIVER GAS CO., Radford, Va., 50-mile line 
from Atlantic Seaboard’s system in W. Va. to a 
point near Radford with laterals to four towns. 


NEW YORK STATE NATURAL GAS CORP., 
Pittsburgh. Docket G-1824 for 104.7 miles of 
line in Pennsylvania and New York and installa- 
tion of an additional 2420 hp at two existing 
compressor stations in Westmoreland and Tioga 
counties, Pa. 


NORTHERN NATURAL GAS CO., Omaha. 
Dockets G-1442 and G-1511 for 13.9 miles of 
branch and a measuring and regulating station 
near Humboldt, lowa and 1.5 miles of branch and 
a similar station near La Platte, Neb. 


NORTHWEST NATURAL GAS CO. Docket G-996 


for 645 miles of 18-, 20-, 22-, and 24-in. line 
in Washington, Idaho and Oregon together with 
laterals and four compressor stations aggregat- 
ing 24,750 hp. 


OHIO FUEL GAS CO., Columbus. Docket G-1862 
for 31.2 miles of line in central Ohio, extending 
from Treat compressor station in Licking county 
to Weaver storage compressor station in Rich- 
land county. 


PACIFIC GAS G&G ELECTRIC CO., San Francisco. 
Docket G-1651 for 141 miles 34-in. loop and 
22,780 hp at authorized stations. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST PIPELINE CORP., 2175 
miles of 26-in. from southern Texas to Seattle, 
Wash., Vancouver, B. C., via Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho, Oregon, Washington. 


PIEDMONT GAS CO. INC., Hickory, N. C. Docket 
G-1617 for 28 miles 6-in. line. 

















THE VERY LATEST 
Williamson Pipe Line Pigs” 
FOR CLEANING — 
NATURAL GAS PIPE LINES 


4” Size—TYPE JRN. 2” to 4” sizes. 
Will pass 1 %2 R-90° Bends. No valves 
other than full diameter thru port valves. 








Use TYPE SCN-51 for 6” size. 








*Patents Pending 





8” Size - TYPE WC-11. 8” to 
14”. Will traverse 6-foot radius 
field bends, full diameter side 
openings at 45°. 

SPRINGS COMPENSATE for 
BRUSH WEAR. 


20” Size- TYPE GP-2. 16” 
to 30” 200-Ib. SPRING 
forces the brushes against 
pipe wall— COMPEN- 
SATING for WEAR. Will 
traverse round opening gate 
or plug valves. 

SPRINGS and BRUSHES care 
identical and interchange- 
able for all types and sizes 
of GP-PIGS. 


24" Size - GP-3. 
18” to 30”. Sizes 
will pass 1 2 R-30° 
Bends. SPRINGS 
COMPENSATE for 
BRUSH WEAR AS- 
a SURING full section 
cleaning efficiency. 





GP-3 consists of two 
Type GP-1 Pigs— 
Each Unit may be 
used as individual 





T. D. = Inc. 


TULSA 9, OKLAHOMA 
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“Lowering-in a 
creek crossing 
ona 
30” pipe line”’ 


HOUSTON 


() /) ‘ ; 
CONTRACTING (COMPAN) 
OlL « GAS © GASOLINE « WATER PIPE LINES 


LAURENCE H. FAVROT R.P. GREGORY GEO. A. PETERKIN 
2707 FERNDALE PLACE HOUSTON 6, TEXAS 


i - + ie J 
LOLI ZAG 





POTOMAC GAS CO., Washington, D. C. Docket 
G-1768 for 14,000 ft of natural gas pipeline in 
Arlington county, Va. 


ROCKLAND LIGHT & POWER CO., Nyack, N. Y. 
Docket G-1728 for 22 miles transmission line 
between Orangetown and Tomkins Cove, N. Y. 


SHENANDOAH GAS CO., Lynchburg, Va., for 59 
miles from near Cedarville, Va., to cities in Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CO. and SOUTH- 
ERN COUNTIES GAS CO., Los Angeles. Docket 
G-1718 for 45 miles 30-in. line between White- 
water and Desert Center, Calif., 6 miles 30-in. 
from Blythe, Calif. station to Calif.-Ariz. border, 
and two 1760-hp compressors at Blythe. 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS CO., Birmingham, 
127 miles of various size pipeline and two com- 
pressor stations totaling 11,050 hp in Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi and Louisiana. 


TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION CO., Houston, 
591 miles of line parallel to existing system, a 
304 mile line from near Mercer, Pa. to Utica, 
N. Y. with a total of 165,000 hp to be installed 
at new and existing compressor stations. 


TEXAS GAS TRANSMISSION CORP., Owens- 
boro. Docket G-1847 for 407 miles 26-in. loop 
line on sections of existing line between Bastrop, 
La. and Hardinsburg, Ky. together with instal- 
lation of 14,620 hp. 


TEXAS-OHIO GAS CO., Houston. Docket G-1810 
for 1350 miles 30-in. from Hidalgo county, 
Texas through Arkansas, Mississippi, Tennsssee, 
and Kentucky terminating near Spencer, W. Va. 
including 13 compressor stations totaling 140,- 
O00 hp. 


TRANS-CANADA PIPE LINES LTD., for 2200- 
mile line from Alberta to major cities as far east 


as Montreal. 


UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO., Shreveport. 








Expansible Internal 
Pipeline Cleaner 


Designed and Proven 
By Pipeline Men 


All sizes 6” to 30” 


Unless you are using the Expan- 
sible Cleaning Machine, your lines 
are not being thoroughly cleaned. 


Expands for constant pressure on all 
sides. Compensates for brush wear. 


Flexible to eliminate stoppage on 
bends, drops, etc. Can traverse 90° 144 
radius tube turns. 


Efficient cleaning pays off in increased 
gas volume. 


Cleaner Pipelines Co. 


1900 Armour Rd. No. K.C. 16, Mo. 
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Docket G-1843 to build an 1]. ile i 
Terrebonne parish, La. = line in 
UNITED NATURAL GAS CO., oii City, p 
Docket G-1854. To build 10.5 miles 12-in, line 
and replace 6.5 miles 8-in. line in Ven 

county, Pa. and replace 10.1 miles of 3- 4. 
5%g-in. with 6-in. line in Warren county, Pa ‘ 


UTAH NATURAL GAS CO. to build a 360-mile. 
line from the San Juan basin to Salt Lake City, a_ 
secondary line would run from Last Chance field 
(Wayne county, Utah) through Sevier and San- 
pete counties. : 


UTAH PIPE LINE CO., Dallas, for a 392-mile ling. 
from Aztec, N. M. to Salt Lake City. Includes” 
374 miles of 22-in. and 18 miles of 16-in. 


WESTCOAST TRANSMISSION CO. INC., Wil. 
mington, Del., 615 miles, including 277 miles 

from Sumas, Wash. to Portland, Ore. with short. 
branches to a number of cities in the two States: 

266 miles south from the Osoyoos, B. C. area to 

Spokane and Hanford, Wash.; and 72 miles of 

laterals and 13 measuring stations. 


WEST TEXAS GAS CO., Lubbock. Docket G-1g3} 
for 35.2 miles of pipeline and compressor sta. 
tions aggregating 2010 hp in Potter and Ran- 
dal! counties, Texas. 


Approved 


COLORADO INTERSTATE GAS CO., Coloradg 
Springs. Docket G-1667. For 49 miles main line 

loop and lateral lines in Colorado; increase com. 

pressor installation at the Panhandle field stg. 
tion from 4800 to 6600 hp; and install addi. 
tional 1320 hp unit at Kit Carson (Colo.) com: 

pressor station. 


TEXAS GAS TRANSMISSION CORP., Owensboro, 

Docket G-1847 for installation of 5280 hp com. 
pressor station near Madison, Ind. and additional 
units at existing stations at Kenton, Tenn. and 
Calvert City, Slaughters and Hardinsburg, Ky. _ 


Under Way 4 


ALGONQUIN GAS TRANSMISSION CO., Boston, 
facilities to serve designated companies in Mass., 
R. I., Conn., and N. J. Includes 253 miles of 
main line and 279 miles of laterals. a 


CENTRAL KENTUCKY NATURAL GAS CO, 
Charleston, Docket G-1648. L. R. Young Con- | 
struction Co. at work on 13 miles 20-in. loop 
northeast from North Means, Ky. E 
CUMBERLAND & ALLEGHENY GAS CO., Pitts-" 
burgh. Docket G-1773 for 35 miles 10-in. frome 
Mountain Lake park, Md. to Monongalia county,# 
W. Va.; 11 miles in various sections of Preston 
county, W. Va. and Garrett county, Md.; 725-hp 
station in Garrett county, and 450-hp station iny 
Preston county. | 


EL PASO NATURAL GAS CO. Docket G-1629 
for 10.4 miles 30-in., 36 miles field lines, 37,160) 
hp in main line stations, 18,910 hp in field sta= 
tions, field gathering systems, and miscellaneous: 
facilities. 4 


IOWA-ILLINOIS GAS & ELECTRIC CO., Daven= 
port. Docket G-1721 for a 41-mile, 10-in. ling 
from Washington county to Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
Construction to begin third quarter of 1952. 


NORTHEASTERN GAS TRANSMISSION (C0, 
Springfield, Mass. 1952 construction plang 
include 100 miles 16-in. from Greenwich, Conny 
to Springfield, Mass.; 23 miles 4-in. from Grane 
ville, Mass. to Torrington, Conn.; 26 miles 6-4 
from Framingham to Fitchburg, Mass.; 45 miles 
of 8-, and 4-in. from Lowell, Mass. to Concord) 
N. H. and 15 meter stations. | 


NORTHERN NATURAL GAS CO., Omaha, has 
Reese Construction Co. at work on 181 miles of 
4- to 12-in. gathering system in Hugoton, Kanye 
to be completed April 1952. 4 
OHIO FUEL GAS CO., Columbus, Docket G-1639 
for 61.3 miles in Sandusky, Elyria, and Daytony 
Ohio areas. H. L. Gentry at work on 26 miles 
of 20-in. from Wellington to Elyria, Ohio ang 
Sheehan Pipe Line Construction Co. building 23 
miles of 20-in. near Xenia, Ohio. 
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